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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 8, N.Y. 
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RECREATION CO-OP: 
15 Groups Work Through School 


M. E. HERRIOTT and LEON L. KAPLAN 


By 


HE PROGRAM of Lafayette Center at La- 

fayette Junior High School in Los An- 
geles has been developed by educators, so- 
cial workers, recreation leaders, and the 
young people of the community. This Cen- 
ter is participated in by ten private and six 
public agencies. Within two years it has 
become one of the largest cooperative rec- 
reation projects in the United States. 

The growth and organization of Lafayette 
Center can be understood and valued only 
in relation to the nature of the community 
served. It is located in a downtown com- 
mercial-industrial district containing fac- 
tories, wholesale concerns, the city’s exten- 
sive produce exchange, trucking headquart- 
ers, many railroad spurs, and “skid row.” 
Within this area there remains an archi- 
pelago of residential islands composed prin- 
cipally of sub-standard homes, rooming 
houses, apartments, and hotels. A few of the 
original better types of dwellings remain. 

Numerous traffic arteries traverse the 
area in all directions. These thoroughfares 
are increasingly well lighted, in sharp con- 
trast to the very inadequate lighting of the 
residential streets. Recreation facilities 
other than Lafayette Center include four 
elementary-school playgrounds, one city 
playground, a few settlement-type centers, 
and some limited church facilities, in addi- 
tion to the usual commercial attractions, 


often of a highly questionable nature. There 
are no parks for several miles on either side 
of the school. 

As the reader will readily infer, this area 
has become highly disorganized socially. 
The adult crime and juvenile delinquency 
rates are high, the highest of any compa- 
rable area in the city. Liquor, especially 
wine, is used to excess by both adults and 
juveniles. Marijuana is also fairly common 
and prostitution thrives. Many thousands of 
people have moved into the area during the 
past few years. The largest numbers are 
from the deep South, the Southwest, and 
Mexico. A great proportion remain but tem- 
porarily. Many of these move to other parts 
of the city or elsewhere in Southern Cali- 
fornia; some return to their places of origin; 
while others are of a purely transient sort. 
This unstable condition is evidenced by the 
extremely high turnover in the school’s 
population. 

Many racial and cultural groups are to 
be found in the area. The dominant group 
is Negro, with nearly as many Mexican- 
Americans. There are appreciable numbers 
of Japanese-Americans and Chinese-Ameri- 
cans. Anglo-Americans comprise the small- 
est group. During past years there has been 
considerable racial and cultural conflict, 
occasionally breaking out as open battle be- 
tween Negroes and Mexicans and/or Ang- 
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los. In addition, the area has more than 
its share of juvenile gangs and problem 
groups that have been of major concern to 
authorities for more than a decade. They 
largely set a general pattern of resistance 
to organized recreation and character-build- 
ing programs. 

The financial condition of most families 
is seriously inadequate. Unemployment and 
lowered incomes are becoming increasingly 
prevalent. Many of the children are victims 
of broken homes. They live with one parent, 
with relatives, or in foster homes. Frequent- 
ly they are completely unsupervised because 
the responsible adults are employed during 
evening hours or have jobs requiring their 
absence from home for several days. 

It is against this backdrop of urban de- 
terioration and social disorganization that 
Lafayette Center was conceived. Large num- 
bers of youths and adults were not asso- 
ciated with any agency program. In the fall 
of 1946, the school joined with the All Na- 
tions Foundation, the Church Welfare 
Bureau, the Los Angeles Youth Project, the 
Y. M. C. A., and the Y. W. C. A., under the 
sponsorship of the Down Town Coordinat- 
ing Council (of which the school principal 
was chairman), in formulating a cooperative 
inter-agency program that would take its 
cues from the needs of the youth in the area. 

Experience had shown that a single agency 
could not cope satisfactorily with the prob- 
lems of this area because of their magnitude. 
But several agencies working together soon 
demonstrated that a cooperative venture 
could be successful. 

Because of its physical plant and ready 
access, the school was selected as the center 
about which the cooperative would evolve. 
The activities of the first year took the 
form of a “Canteen.” The Lafayette Can- 
teen, as it was known, was a general teen- 
age activity that provided wholesome op- 
portunity for all junior- and senior-high- 
school boys and girls in the vicinity to meet 
together for dancing, games, and refresh- 
ments. Meetings were held on Tuesday and 


Thursday afternoons and evenings. The 
Canteen enjoyed an average weekly attend- 
ance of six hundred teen-agers, with as many 
as five hundred crowding into the inade. 
quate facilities on an occasional special 
evening such as Halloween. As it grew in 
popularity, the Canteen attracted young 
people from five other adjacent secondary. 
school areas. Among the factors that con- 
tributed to the success of this initial ven. 
ture were the democratic participation by 
youth in a program designed by and with 
youth, easy membership requirements, ade- 
quate adult supervision, and sympathetic 
police protection. 

The Canteen was administered and su- 
pervised jointly by the Adult Canteen Ad- 
visory Committee and the Student Canteen 
Committee. The adult committee was com- 
posed of staff members and community 
agency representatives. The student com- 
mittee consisted of members chosen from 
the school’s student government plus addi- 
tional members-at-large selected by the 
adult and student committees. 

Twice during the first year of its opera- 
tion, the Canteen was carefully evaluated 
by a committee of school and agency per- 
sonnel together with student representa- 
tives. The police reported fewer gang fights 
and juvenile arrests in the area. The school 
noted improved attitudes towards property 
and authority. In general, it was established 
that the Canteen had demonstrated its 
value. 

The second evaluation committee recom- 
mended continuance of the Canteen during 
the summer months, with the addition of 
special activities such as music, crafts, sports, 
and excursions. The lack of adequate inter- 
cultural participation was pointed out, for 
during the first year the Canteen member- 
ship was largely Negro, and comparatively 
few of the other racial and cultural groups 
of the area took part in the activities. The 
need for an intensive group work program 
was also noted. 

The results of the 1947 summer program 
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were reviewed by a third evaluation commit- 
tee and found most gratifying. This success 
led naturally into an expanded program 
for the school year 1947-48. 

In September 1947, there was added to 
the school staff a boys’ vice-principal who 
had a good background in social work. He 
was given administrative responsibility for 
coordinating all community youth activi- 
ties. With the organization thus strength- 
ened, a plan was devised for carrying out 
the most significant recommendations of 
the various evaluation committees. The 
original Canteen project was expanded into 
a community center. Lafayette Canteen be- 
came Lafayette Center. Additional agencies 
became participating members. New age 
groups were served, an intensive social group 
work program was provided, and greater 
participation by the community was 
achieved. By the close of the school year 
1948, sixteen agencies were participating. 
The staff of fifty-three professional and vol- 
unteer workers served an average monthly 
attendance of over fifteen thousand, ranging 
from pre-school children to adults. 

Lafayette Center now operates as a 
twelve-month project. A Lafayette Center 
Youth Council has been created to encour- 
age participation in planning and to share 
in responsibility for the program. Each club 
or activity elects one representative to the 
Youth Council. Because of their size, the 
Canteens and the Community Sing are each 
permitted an additional representative. The 
Lafayette Junior High School Student Gov- 
ernment also elects two representatives. 

This Youth Council meets every two 
weeks. It has its own officers and executive 
committee, and the Center Director and 
one member of the Adult Advisory Com- 
mittee serve as adult sponsors. Although 
the boys’ vice-principal continues to serve 
as coordinator of the project, the adminis- 
trative responsibilities have become too ex- 
tensive for him to carry along with his other 
duties. In recognition of the importance of 
this program, a teacher who serves as Center 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article explains the plan by 
which Lafayette Center, at Lafayette 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has become “one of the largest co- 
Operative recreation projects in the 
United States.” This youth center of 
the school engages fifteen community 
organizations in a unified program 
using the facilities of the school. Mr. 
Herriott, principal of the school, says 
that Mr. Kaplan, vice-principal, is 
“chiefly responsible for the greatly ex- 
panded Center activities.” 





Director has been added to the school 
faculty. 

The extent to which agencies participate 
in the Center program varies greatly. The 
least contribution is a three-hour-per-week 
worker; the greatest, three full-time and 
several part-time workers. 

The private (Community Chest sup- 
ported) agencies which participate include 
All Nations Foundation, Campfire Girls, 
Catholic Youth Organization, Church Wel- 
fare Bureau, Eastside Settlement, Girl 
Scouts, International Institute, Los Angeles 
Youth Project, Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A. 

The public (tax-supported) agencies in- 
clude the Los Angeles Board of Education, 
the Los Angeles City Bureau of Music, the 
City Health Department, the City Play- 
ground Department, the City Police, and 
the Los Angeles County Probation Depart- 
ment through two of its agencies, the Group 
Guidance Unit and the Toy Lending Cen- 
ter. In addition, ten volunteers who are not 
agency connected make important contri- 
butions in the areas of special skills, club 
leadership, and general supervision. 

The Board of Education makes available 
not only the physical facilities of the school 
but also furnishes a limited amount of sup- 
plies and equipment and a large percentage 
of the total personnel. In addition to pro- 
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viding for the administration of the Center, 
the Board of Education has also, through 
its Youth Services Section, planned approxi- 
mately $10,000 in the budget for personnel 
to be assigned to the Center this year. There 
is now a full-time male recreation director 
and a full-time woman playground director, 
in addition to some twenty teachers who 
serve part time as sponsors of both social 
and special-interest groups. 

It must be pointed out, nevertheless, that 
the help provided by this array of agencies 
is insufficient. Funds are needed for more 
supplies, for an occasional piece of equip- 
ment, or for an orchestra, even for a special 
leader for a particular occasion. In order 
to provide some funds as well as to establish 
responsibility and a check on membership, 
a fee of ten cents per semester is charged 
and registration is required. Also, additional 
funds have been solicited and received from 
various service groups such as Rotary, Auto- 
motive Boosters, the Hollywood Opera 
Reading Club, and the American Legion. 
The Rotarians and the Boosters now have 
standing committees that meet with the 
Coordinator and take an active interest in 
the many needs of the project. Local 767 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
moreover, has allocated approximately 
$2,000 from its recording transcription fund 
so that union members could be compen- 
sated for furnishing, as a community serv- 
ice, orchestra music for many of the can- 
teens and community sings. 

The fifty-six activities of Lafayette Center 
may be classified into four main types: mass- 
activity groups, special-interest clubs, social 
clubs (including problem groups or gangs), 
and the playground teams. The present 
mass-activity groups include the Canteens 
and a weekly evening Community Sing and 
program. The former are for teen-agers; the 
latter is a family-night activity open to all 
residents of the area, young and old. The 
average nightly attendance is four hundred, 
with a high of seven hundred. 

These large-scale activities provide whole- 
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some recreation and utilize constructively 
the “time on my hands” of which many peo. 
ple have too much. These activities also 
bring the transient and more reticent per- 
sons into pleasurable contact with other 
Center members and with the group work. 
ers. As a result, they are often drawn into 
other phases of the Center’s offerings. For 
newcomers to the community, special wel. 
come and orientation parties are also given 
periodically by the Youth Council. Plans 
are in process to equip the auditorium with 
television, and thus an additional 
activity will soon be provided. 

The twenty-two special-interest clubs in- 
clude the following groups, among others: 
charm school, chess, crafts, girls’ and boys’ 


mass 


sports, home economics, journalism, magic, 
Mexican folk dancing, poster making, radio, 
swimming, swing band, toy loan, and a 
youth chorus. These are cohesive groups 
from which the members derive much satis- 
faction. A great many parties, trips, and 
contests also enrich the shared experiences 
of these Center members. These clubs, more- 
over, provide the adult workers excellent op- 
portunities for intensive group work. 

The majority of the twenty-nine social 
clubs provide wholesome leadership for 
boys and girls who are rather well-adjusted 
members of friendship groups. Their ac- 
tivities are determined by each group and 
its leader. They usually include crafts, 
group excursions, athletics, theatre nights, 
skating, and parties. Their average member- 
ship roster is about twelve. 

Nine of these social clubs are, however, 
composed of “problem” boys and girls, in- 
cluding many of the most difficult gangs in 
the community. They have been accepted 
in the Center under the skilled leadership 
of very carefully selected staff members. In- 
tensive group work is provided, for group 
pressures upon many gang members are so 
great that individual case work alone is 
often unsuccessful. The school refers to Cen- 
ter group workers many cases of serious 
maladjustment which have their roots in 
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anti-social group codes and gang dictates. 
Furthermore, other referrals are made from 
one agency to another. These are greatly 
facilitated by the harmonious working re- 
lationship existing among the many co- 
operating agencies. 

Playground facilities are provided seven 
days a week. The play field is equipped with 
lights so that free play and organized out- 
door activities are carried on until 10:00 
p.M. each evening except Sunday, when the 
grounds close at 6:30 P.M. Since this is the 
largest playground in the area, athletic- 
league activities are conducted here. 

Excursions constitute another essential 
phase of the Center’s offerings. Because of 
the undesirable environment of the neigh- 
borhood, the Center aims to take as many 
children as possible to camps, beaches, 
parks, historic spots, and elsewhere for 
shared intercultural group experiences. 
Many of these are over-night or week-end 
trips. Twelve trips, each to accommodate 
seventy boys and girls, are scheduled for the 
current year. Furthermore, many of the so- 
cial clubs, as already indicated, take trips 
in small groups. 

Although the Center is planned primarily 
for teen-agers, some arrangements have been 


The Danger Area in 


The greatest danger in high-school football is 
not an educational danger as is the college prob- 
lem. It is a physical danger. 

High-school football needs a new outlook. It needs 
the interest and criticisms of parents. In the last 
several years, school administrations, physicians, and 
businessmen have begun to work with the parents 
for safer high-school football. However, the chief 
neglectors of high-school football players are their 
parents. 

A survey shows that eighty-five per cent of the 
country’s high-school playing fields are unfit to be 
played on. If parents knew that their sons are 
being thrown down on rocky fields that are pounded 
down until the boys can hardly escape without 
broken bones, would they not take action? The 
problem then is the education of parents to foot- 
ball hazards, 
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made for younger children and adults. 
Swings, slides, and other equipment and 
space for pre-school and elementary-school 
children have been authorized. Painting, 
clay modeling, block building, and story 
telling have recently been added to the toy 
loan activities for younger boys and girls. 
Plans are in process for a canteen for young 
adults. In addition, a community concert 
band is being organized, and eventually an 
adult-education program will probably be 
offered. 

During the past two years, professional 
and lay people acquainted with this area 
have been impressed with the value of the 
Lafayette Center project. The police have 
indicated that the delinquency rate has 
dropped considerably. The social adjust- 
ment of boys and girls within the school has 
also improved. The attitude of many prob- 
lem groups in the community has changed 
from hostility towards the school and au- 
thority to one of cooperation. For the first 
time in many years there was no serious 
school vandalism, no burglary, and no out- 
break due to overt cultural conflicts. Above 
all, the community has become a more 
pleasant place in which to live, work, and 
play. 


High-School Football 


A few thousand mothers working individually or 
in Parent-Teacher groups could help make high- 
school football safer if they would work for: better 
playing fields; a daily check on the team’s physical 
condition by a competent doctor; the right of 
officials on the field to remove distressed players; 
elimination of jJead-on tackles; and first-class 
equipment, especially headgear. 

If the school cannot afford the best equipment, 
the parents of each boy should buy his equipment. 
This equipment should be stamped with the seal 
of approval of the Federation of High School Ath- 
letic Associations. 

The diet of the boy who plays football should 
be watched. There are no training tables for high- 
school athletes, so parents must see that their boys 
eat the right kinds and the proper amounts of 
food.—FRaNK P. Rupe in School Activities. 





STATE ADOPTION: 
A Poor Way to Select Texts 


HERMAN O. MAKEY 


By 


ESTERDAY, CHILDREN, I had you buy the 
Wy dgedieacke required by the state. 
There are a number of reasons why we 
shall have a very little use for them, so 
tomorrow bring money for the following 
books.” 

Such a statement by the teacher should 
arouse at least a mild wonder among the 
parents of the pupils; but unfortunately 
the wonder, if it arises at all, is seldom vocal. 
Perhaps the statement is made less baldly 
than this, but an investigation of our schools 
would disclose that its substance is more 
than common. Why is this? 

The classroom teacher considers the text- 
book as a tool. If every carpenter were re- 
quired to purchase a particular type of saw, 
he would undoubtedly buy one, especially 
if he knew that the manufacturer of the 
saws would be on the watch for violations 
of the law. Would we not, however, consider 
him foolish to use this saw—even if he had 
his choice of three saws of the same type— 
if it interfered with his work or were in- 
efficient? 

Just as a particular saw might be the very 
tool for certain work, a particular textbook 
may be just right for a particular teacher, 
school, or perhaps school system. Just as one 
saw might not be most desirable for a par- 
ticular carpenter under any circumstances 
and might be wholly undesirable for any 
carpenter under other circumstances, so a 
particular textbook might reduce the efh- 
ciency of a teacher. 

Teachers today have undergone training 
or have had experience which should qual- 
ify them to choose their own tools. Not only 
that, but they have supervisors who have 


also the ability to choose good textbooks, 
To train a workman and then to consider 
him less qualified to choose the tools, and 
so the methods, he shall use than is some. 
one without training and experience is a 
strange combination of policies. 

Let’s take the situation in Indiana as an 
example of conditions under state adop- 
tion: 

The Indiana State Textbook Commission 
chooses texts for science courses—biology, 
botany, physics, chemistry, physical geog- 
raphy—but not a member of the Commis- 
sion is a teacher of any of these subjects. 
Nor is any member of the Commission a 
teacher of Latin, Spanish, French, history, 
economics, sociology, English, domestic sci- 
ence, or commerce; yet the Commission de- 
termines the texts used in the teaching of 
these subjects. The decision of this commit- 
tee is more weighty than that of the teach- 
ers of these subjects. 

What is the 
course, use the textbooks, as they would any 


result? Some teachers, of 
textbook, without questioning its authority 
or value. Some of the textbooks, also, are 
very desirable—at least for some teachers 
and some schools. In many cases, however, 
the textbook is either ignored or much sup- 
plemented by other texts, by workbooks, 
or by material especially prepared by the 
teachers. Workbooks are widely sold, it 1s 
true, in states where there are no state 
adoptions (only half the states do have any 
sort of state adoption), but there they are 
sold as supplements to textbooks. In In- 
diana, their use is greatly encouraged as a 
substitute for the textbooks. 

One school requires each pupil to obtain 
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a copy of a state-adopted text in chemistry; 
but the instructor tells his classes that, if 
they want to get the work which he will 
give them, it will be to their advantage to 
have another book—a much cheaper, paper- 
backed book. So nearly every pupil buys one 
of the latter and leaves his state-adopted text 
in his locker during most of the semester. 

In one high school the pupils are required 
to have a composition text approved by the 
state. But in most of the classes the book is 
never used, and in the others a few desul- 
tory assignments are made merely to fore- 
stall criticism. The grammar work in this 
school is based upon a grammar text (which 
all the pupils are required to have) prepared 
by the faculty, and the theme work is taught 
without the use of any text. 

Reports from many teachers indicate that 
these are typical of practices throughout the 
State. In one way or another the wits of the 
teachers are being used to discover devices 
by which the State law can be complied 
with formally without interfering with the 
work of the school. The fact is that the law 
merely requires that the books be pur- 
chased, not that they be used. So some 
schools lay in a supply of the books and put 
them away. Having complied with the law, 
they are then able to use books of their 
own choosing. 

Why is it so difficult to get rid of state 
adoption, once it is made a law? In many 
cases, book adoptions have been a part of 
the political set-up of the state. In various 
devious ways, they have been associated 
with the political advantage of the party in 
power. Even when, as in Indiana, politics 
and book adoptions have been most nearly 
divorced, there is still a feeling by those 
interested in political parties that there is a 
connection. Consequently, there is a great 
hesitancy in making the divorce legal. 

Can good schools exist without any sort 
of state adoptions? None of the New Eng- 
land states has this system. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, lowa, 


Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Washington also fail to protect their chil- 
dren from the unwise choice of textbooks 
by teachers and teaching units! Thus, half 
of the states of the nation have not yet de- 
cided that the workman is not competent to 
choose the tools he shall use. It does not 
appear from the various studies of the na- 
tion’s schools that these states rank lowest 
educationally. 

Laws for the sake of law are hardly de- 
fensible. Whatever justification for state 
adoptions may once have existed (We wait 
to hear what they were. Do we hear only a 
profound silence?), there seems to be none 
now. Laws continue on the statute books, 
however, until they are repealed. Their 
existence gives them a certain sanctity, and 
they live on long after they are dead. 

In 1946 the Indiana State Textbook Com- 
mission was required by law to choose text- 
books for 399 courses. Under our recently 
adopted multiple-choice system (which was 
adopted at the request of the teachers of the 
State as an improvement over the single- 
choice system, since it seemed impossible 
then to repeal State adoption in its entirety), 
the Commission was required to adopt 1,197 
texts at one time! However, in 133 cases not 
more than three books were offered for 
adoption, so there was no. choice. (This 
was not because there were no other books 
in the field.) In some cases, fewer than three 
were offered; so in spite of the fact that the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

“The members of the Indiana Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English,” writes Mr. 
Makey, “are working for repeal of the 
State law requiring state adoption of 
textbooks. And we think that the cause 
should be carried to other parts of the 
country.” He teaches English in South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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law states that there shall be three adopted, 
fewer than three were adopted. 

Repeal of the state adoption law in its 
entirety seems sensible. It degrades the 
teachers. It interferes with the best interests 
of the pupils. It fails to serve any useful pur- 


* * 
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pose. At first thought, it would seem that 
there must be some sound reason for it, but 
that reason seems as hard to discover as the 
use of the vermiform appendix. I forget: 
the vermiform appendix helps the surgeons 
to make a living. 


THE SPOTLIGHT * + 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


This Center fof Lafayette Junior High School] 
is participated in by ten private and six public 
agencies. Within two years it has become one of the 
largest cooperative recreation projects in the United 
States.—M. E. Herriott and Leon L. Kaplan, p. 195. 


It [state adoption of textbooks] degrades the teach- 
ers. It interferes with the best interests of the pupils. 
It fails to serve any useful purpose.—Herman O. 
Makey, p. 202. 


As soon as one learns the ropes one can steer clear 
of the professors’ prejudices, laugh at their stories, 
agree with their pet theories and submissively con- 
form to the mold, disagreement with which would 
be fatal to one’s scholastic career.—Anna C. Wil- 
liams, p. 203. 


The term MATERIALS DEPARTMENT TEACHER could 
replace the label librarian, and thus in the eyes 
of the world have the person in charge equal in 
rank with other members of the faculty —Maud 
Minster, p. 211. 


Gate receipts the paramount reason for night 
games? Not at all! It’s the Friday schedule—20% 
of the week—that we have saved by night football. 
—Paul M. Crafton, p. 212. 


I came to school on Friday and decided to learn 
the extent to which we at Hitchcock Junior High 
School are making morals our aim in education.— 
E. E. Jennings, p. 215. 


Many administrators are lulled into the belief 
that a teacher is a good “disciplinarian” because 
his classes are always quiet. How many teachers are 
criticized each year for being too sarcastic?—Paul 
E. Chapman, p. 219. 


Being educated is far more than learning facts 
or school subjects. Most of those are poorly mastered 


and soon forgotten. An educated man behaves as an 
educated man.—Harl R. Douglass, p. 221. 


But the boys and gals who really achieve endur. 
ing fame in the education magazines are those who 
have passed beyond the use of words for the mere 
communication of ideas.—Philip R. Jenkins, p. 224. 


A guard at a barrier told all who tried to pass, 
“You can’t go through here.” An English soldier 
merely turned and walked the other way; an Ameri- 
can demanded, “Why in hell can’t I?”—Helen Rand 
Miller, p. 228. 


For the past ten years every student in the aca- 
demic department of Indian Lake Central School 
has had an interview for the position that he 
thinks he would like to have after he has finished 
his education and is going to work.—Milton §. 


Pope, p. 233. 


Secondary schools in Turkey are making signifi- 
cant progress in operating a new type of school 
cooperative. The Ministry of Education issued a 
suggestive plan of procedure in 1942, and since then 
nearly every school in the country has developed its 
own “Kooperative” in harmony with local condi- 
tions and demands.—H. R. Meyering, p. 235. 


The future senators are in someone's classes right 
now, though. More important, the people who will 
elect future senators are in the cynic’s classes, the 
non-cynic’s classes, my classes, your classes. The 
people who will write letters to their representa- 
tives, who will participate in municipal affairs, who 
will manage or mismanage their own lives, who 
will make hundreds of big and little decisions every 
day—they are all in our classes. Being able to think 
means survival for them as individuals and as 
citizens of a democracy; it means life.—J. N. Hook, 
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PUTTING ON AN ACT: 


A report on my college professors 


By ANNA C. 


sn’T IT wonderful to have your Master’s?” 
people are asking me. “Of course,” I 
always reply, “Indeed yes.” But sometimes 
I want to ask, “What do you mean master’s 
—the degree or that long procession of per- 
sons who were, in truth, my masters dur- 
ing all those years?” In a very real sense, I 
am glad to have had them, too, good, bad, 
and indifferent. 

Naturally, everyone who goes to college 
has professors, and they all have their idio- 
syncracies. In fact, great legends have been 
built up around some professors at my col- 
lege. About one of them exists a stock of 
stories known to every graduate of his 
classes. Each new student is warned by up- 
perclassmen to laugh at the right places if he 
expects to get a good mark! 

Nearly all professors know what is said 
about them—or part of it, at least, though 
afew of them are oblivious to the nicknames 
given to them, and other sundry remarks 
made about them by the student body. 

Every once in a while a wide-eyed, inno- 
cent freshman has to be initiated into the 
common knowledge held by older students. 
“Didn't you know he wears a wig?” you will 
hear someone ask, sotto voce. Or “Don’t you 
know that he hates religion?” 

As soon as one learns the ropes one can 
steer clear of the professors’ prejudices, 
laugh at their stories, agree with their pet 
theories and submissively conform to the 
mold, disagreement with which would be 
fatal to one’s scholastic career. 

I remember a professor of mathematics 
whose name was Martin. He was nicknamed 
“Tuffy” because he was violent in his dis- 
approval of errors, and impatient, to put it 
mildly, with dullards. Erasers would fly from 
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his hand, chalk would be crushed in pieces, 
and his tones of voice would reach the 
breaking point, One time a friend of mine 
went to him privately for help with her 
math problems. She inadvertently called 
him “Professor Tuffy” and the cat was out 
of the bag. Needless to say, she didn’t re- 
ceive a high mark. Indeed, she felt lucky 
to get a passing mark. 

Then, too, I recall the biology professor 
who had one of the most brilliant minds I 
have ever known. He lectured without a 
note, taught us Greek along with biology, 
and told the cleverest stories in rhyme, to 
illustrate his points, that I have ever heard. 
But he always said “stummick,” and he 
would lay a piece of chalk down on a long 
black table in front of him, without any- 
thing else on it, and then afterwards he 
couldn’t find the chalk! 

One summer session I took a course in the 
short story with a professor who was as 
steeped in English as the leaves in a teapot 
are in tea. It was a warm summer and he 
was a heavy man. I can still see him wiping 
his brow and chin, and twisting his mouth 
around in distress and disgust as he read 
short stories, and lectured, and damned the 
weather in polite terms. 

This same professor went to England with 
his wife a number of years ago, and she her- 
self told the following story. When they 
reached the famous Lake Country he was so 
excited that he left all the baggage and 
ticket arrangements for her to look after, 
while he rushed off, revelling in the beauty 
of the English countryside. “Here,” ex- 
claimed he rapturously, “were Words- 
worth’s daffodils; here the pictures Cole- 
ridge’s eyes made when they were shut; here 
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Southey’s night with its dewy freshness 
filling the silent air!” 

Never have I heard anyone read Dickens 
as this English professor could, nor have I 
ever known anyone who enjoyed, really en- 
joyed, Dickens as much. He liked Thacker- 
ay, too, especially Vanity Fair, which he 
considered the best novel ever written. The 
English novelists, poets and essayists were 
his specialty though he knew the French 
and Russian, also. You've guessed it! He’s 
a Harvard man, and his like will not soon 
be found again. But difficult! Oh, my! You 
never knew whether he was going to snap 
you up or be friendly. Temperamental was 
his middle name. 

Psychology seems to do something to 
people. Have you noticed it? My psychology 
professors were really in a class by them- 
selves. One of them made a name for him- 
self first with the college girls before he be- 
came nationally known. His wife? We never 
knew whether she heard. Then another one 
had a wife who really was crazy—and no won- 
der, after living with him for twenty years! 
He used to say that tomato juice had 
changed the religion of America. He told his 
classes that he was an introvert and hated to 
have people talk to him on buses or any- 
where. On campus or off, he was always 
champing a big black cigar and looked as 
though he was afraid someone would speak 
to him or try to engage him in conversation. 
He used to tell about his father’s Negro field 
hand who couldn’t count out five ears of 
corn until the prof’s father pounded six large 
nails in the barn floor to hold the five ears 
of corn. He told this story to every class. 
He put on a pretty good act of hating every- 
body and everything. At that, he was better 
than the little smarty whose ribald stories 
and smutty jests sooted the air of his class- 
room and the minds of some of his students. 
Why does psychology do such things to 
people? 

Do I remember the professor who was a 
kind of cross between the Duke of Windsor 
and Charlie McCarthy! He would spend 


part of every class period telling us what 
a fine man he was, and how he believed in 
having the Christmas spirit 365 days a year, 
He said that he was permeated with honesty 
and integrity, and his self-esteem fairly 
oozed from his ears. He was temperamental, 
too, and you had to know just the right 
thing to say to please him. 

It was my great misfortune to get off on 
the wrong foot with him. This is the way 
it happened. I sat across the table from him 
at a luncheon for graduate students. In 
conversation with another professor sitting 
next to him, I unwisely revealed my po- 
litical views which were, I learned to my 
sorrow, the exact opposite of the afore. 
mentioned professor’s. He prides himself 
on being a conservative of the first water 
and a strong supporter of The Chicago 
Tribune. 

After that he found out that I was in- 
terested in the Humane Society and that 
was the last straw, for our Humane Society 
wanted to erect an animal shelter, and he 
thought that was a criminal waste of money. 
Well, he made it just as uncomfortable and 
unpleasant for me as he could, which was 
plenty, The only way I managed to get the 
mark I deserved for the work I did—and I 
worked like a slave—was to fight for it in the 
end. How I wished that I had had sense 
enough to keep quiet about my opinions 
and hobbies, and be the neutral gray person 
my adviser tried to make me. 

My adviser was a kindly man with keen 
intelligence. He wasn’t mean or petty in his 
dealings, but how he did hate to have me 
come out flat-footed about anything! The 
words he wanted me to use—and insisted on 
my using by the most subtle of methods— 
were always qualifying my statements so 
that I would never be caught short. 

His constant cautions were: “Do not 
commit yourself; avoid strong statements 
and convictions; do not get yourself into the 
position of debate by using such words as 
‘all’, ‘always’, ‘must’; be on the safe side.” 
He was kindness and helpfulness itself, and 
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no one knows better than I do how much 
I needed his advice. As a consequence, 
though, I have the feeling that my thesis 
emerged as a thing neither black nor white. 
It has the beautiful neutral gray of a battle- 
ship. 

What a remarkable diversity of character 
and personality my college professors had! 
I can see one of my English teachers as she 
looked standing before the class. Her beauty 
and graciousness helped us to write our 
themes even if her teaching did not. One 
of my history professors asked us one day 
to be thinking what we would be ten years 
from then. “Ten years,” I remember snort- 
ing, “who cares about ten years from now?” 
Alas and alack, how many times since have 
I wished that he had taken me in hand and 
instructed me concerning the things I 
should have known about planning my 
future. How much better off I would have 
been if I had had even a Five Year Plan! Oh, 
well, he probably wished that he had made 
a Ten Year Plan. I can see him yet when one 
of his colleagues, a Miss Baker, came into 
the room. His face would light up with a 
radiance no one could mistake. Did it mean 
less than our young hearts took for granted? 
We never knew, but she did look like the 
goddess of love and beauty, and Dan Cupid 
was shooting his arrows, unless we were 
much mistaken. Anyway, he soon left the 
college and so did she, and the mystery was 
whether they went singly or together. 

Another professor acquired a doubtful 
reputation by using profane language, and 
a second got himself into the same category 
by being named the best-dressed man in 
town. Later he added to his reputation by 
openly espousing a love nest. That was, of 
course, the end of him as far as the college 
was concerned. Our college had its share 
of questionable characters at one time or 
another, and they weren’t all on the foot- 
ball team, either. 

With sadness do I remember the intel- 
lectual professor, an atheist and a proselyter 
—God rest his soul—who turned many a lad 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mrs. Williams has some whimsical 
memories about the eccentricities and 
tricks of showmanship of her college 
professors. We aren’t sure that we 
should let her say such mean things 
about professors of psychology, in par- 
ticular—but after all, this is her story. 
Two colleges and two universities are 
represented in these “findings.” She 
teaches in Central High School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich, 





into an unbeliever. I had an aversion to an 
aggressive professor whose bag of tricks was 
full of the know-how to get there firstest 
with the mostest, by altogether roundabout 
methods, and who had an uncanny ability 
to make herself popular with townspeople. 

Saddest of all was the professor who 
couldn’t make a go of life. He had a Ph.D. 
and an M.D. He was brilliant, he was a 
gentleman, he was considerate of his stu- 
dents, an excellent teacher, and the author 
of several books. When I heard that he had 
taken his life, it left a profound impression 
on my thoughts and a lasting feeling of 
sorrowful pity that one so capable could 
find no other answer. Almost equally tragic 
was the beautiful and talented young wo- 
man who nearly lost her mind because of an 
unhappy love affair. As a distinguished 
specialist in her field, she attained national 
recognition. In succeeding years I saw her 
age until she lost much of her beauty, but 
she never lost her look of distinction. 

Ah, how well I recollect the screeching to 
the accompaniment of harmonic chords that 
could be heard issuing from the music room 
almost any hour of the day or night. The 
funny thing about this was that when you 
were in a chorus or glee club yourself doing 
the practicing, it didn’t sound like screech- 
ing. How such techniques could produce 
the wonderful results—at least we thought 
they were wonderful—no one can tell. Our 
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music teachers had a real gift for transform- 
ing dissonances into melodies that delighted 
everyone as far as we knew in those un- 
critical days. How that Men’s Chorus could 
sing, “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad,” 
“Lindy Lou” and “Caroline”’! 

Of all the departments that attempted to 
teach the students something, I believe that 
the geography department, on the whole, 
did the best job. Perhaps this statement 
would be easier to understand if I explained 
about the scholarly qualifications and in- 
defatigable efforts of the two women who 
headed it. You might think that anyone 
could pick up geography on the side, so to 
speak, and you wouldn't believe there could 
be so many different kinds of maps, charts, 
graphs, tables or ways of looking at the 
world. No, you’d never dream that geogra- 
phy could be so fascinating, so much work, 
or so useful to you in later years! 

The most amazing array of accomplish- 
ments ever held by a college professor, I 
believe, were those displayed year after year 
by Professor Todd, who was able to teach 
everything—or nearly everything—from pen- 
manship to foreign languages. Rumor had it 
that he was studying his fourteenth lan- 
guage. Arts and crafts, flower arrangement, 
library methods, well, practically the whole 
works. Was it everything that no one else 
wanted, I wonder? Literally generations 
have come under his all-embracing energy 
and ability, yet time has dealt lightly with 
him—he is, indeed, another Mr. Chips. 

Why is it that college students get so 
much out of some classes and so little out 
of others? I maintain that the professors 
themselves are responsible for the difference, 
not the course or subject. Take our guid- 
ance professor, for example. Usually people 
do not like to be guided, young people in 
particular. Frankly speaking, Professor Bol- 
ton didn’t have too much to recommend 
him from the physical standpoint. He him- 
self freely admitted this fact. Almost in- 
definable qualities of personality made him 
the real success that he was. 
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Now that I have come to think about it, 
I believe that Professor Bolton’s most out- 
standing quality was his truly sincere inter- 
est in his students’ development and wel- 
fare. To be of service to the students was 
almost a religion with him, though, in ad. 
dition, he was a man of highest ethical and 
religious principles. We felt free to tele. 
phone him or to go to his house for consul- 
tation at any time of the day or night. 

Former students returned to him for help, 
often at odd times, yet none, as far as | 
know, was ever turned away or “let down.” 
Nor was he a crutch on which we ieaned; 
nor did he falsely flatter; nor did he uphold 
us in any mistaken ideas. First of all he 
accepted us as we were, even though we ex- 
pressed the antithesis of his idea of a desir- 
able behavior pattern. By discussion of our 
problem, by questions applied directly to 
present or future plans, he held a mirror to 
our faces and to our souls. He put the de- 
cisions up to us fairly and squarely. We at 
least knew their consequences regardless of 
which path we chose to follow. Today more 
than one of Professor Bolton’s former stu- 
dents are grateful to him, and I hereby 
want to bear testimony to his skill and 
character. 

Strange, odd fragments of memory in- 
clude the professors who were from Pennsyl- 
vania and Iowa respectively. In one class 
you would have thought that no place on 
earth equalled Pennsylvania, and in the 
other it was the same for Iowa. . . . The 
jolly, easy-going professor who was known 
to the students as “Pinkie” because his 
classes resembled nothing so much as a pink 
tea—I can see him now with that pleasant 
smile. It mattered not what the course might 
be, we had the same material in all of them. 
Seldom did we have to prepare anything, 
for he never stuck to the assignments. . . . 
The way my physical-education teacher 
looked at me when I first cut my hair—that 
I shall never forget, or how much I enjoyed 
the swimming pool in the gymnasium build- 
ing. . . . How unforgettable, too, that one 
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special party in the gymnasium which with 
all its simplicity will always remain a high 
point in my life. My college professors 
didn’t matter at all that evening. 
Gentlewoman, scholar, friend. Yes, all of 
these to a superlative degree I proudly call 
her, for she has proved them again and 
again to be true. Her intellectual achieve- 
ments in the field of history cause even those 
who object to meeting her standards to rec- 
ognize that here is real scholarship. She 
knows history, together with its implica- 
tions, as few know it. She has traveled and 
studied to learn history first hand. She is a 
disciple of Christian principles as embodied 
in democracy wherever they may be found, 
and she courageously carries the torch of 
truth in search of them and in behalf of 
them. Her friendship is warm and genuine 
and dependable. Community, state and na- 
tional honors have come to her, and she 
deserves them all. I feel that it is one of the 
greatest privileges of my life to have had 
her for a college professor and a friend. 


A college seems like a place apart when 
you are studying in the library or strolling 
on the campus. The gown is, and probably 
always will be, separate from the town, 
though the distance between them grows 
smaller. However, a good deal of the laugh- 
ter, and sorrow, and evil of the world pene- 
trate even through college walls. It is more 
refined, perhaps, or less coarse; more quiet 
than raucous; more secretive, if no less gos- 
sipy; more hush-hush and better cover-up 
technique, especially for those in high 
places. College professors likewise exhibit 
most of the foibles common to their fellow 
townsmen. Many students idealize their pro- 
fessors only to be rudely awakened to the fact 
that they have feet of clay. My college profes- 
sors were real flesh-and-blood men and wom- 
en; no more, no less. College life is, in reality, 
only the world in miniature. It is good; it 
is bad. Yet the advantages of college life far 
outweigh its disadvantages. Without doubt, 
it is also the pleasantest, the most fortunate, 
and the most enjoyable life on earth. 


Personal ‘Typing: Most Popular 8th-Grade Course 


When the new junior high school in Bradford, 
Pa., was opened in 1935, several exploratory courses, 
in accordance with the best junior high philosophy, 
were included in the curriculum. Among those 
courses was typing. An attractive room on the third 
floor was designed for the class and thirty-five type- 
writers were placed therein. 

Typing was offered on an exploratory basis to 
all eighth-grade students for a period of four and 
one-half months. Our objective was to determine 
which pupils in the eighth grade were interested 
in and qualified for taking the business-education 
course in high school. As it turned out, because of 
their interest in typing, many pupils who would 
not otherwise have done so chose the business- 
education course. As an exploratory course, there- 
fore, typing instruction failed in its purpose; but 
it did indicate the strong interest that students had 
in learning to type. 

We believe that all high-school students should be 
able to type. Many are deprived of the opportunity 
to learn typing in high school because the heavy 
requirements in college-preparatory, vocational- 


shop, home-economics, and scientific courses do not 
allow time for the students to develop the skill. 
Yet to students in these courses, particularly in the 
college-preparatory group, typing for personal use 
is exceedingly important. 

After observing carefully the work of our ex- 
ploratory typing groups—noting the interest and 
enthusiasm of the children and evaluating the skill 
they acquire—we came to the conclusion that the 
eighth grade is the proper place for all students 
to learn to type, not on an exploratory basis but 
as a part of the regular curriculum... . 

After three years, in September 1938, typing 
was incorporated in our eighth-grade curriculum 
as a regular subject. Students now take instruction 
in two one-hour periods throughout the entire 
year. 

Our course is strictly non-vocational in its aims 
and is set up to fill the needs and interests of all 
pupils. It is by far the most popular course in the 
eighth grade. Pupils are eager to learn the skill and 
to develop proficiency in the use of it.—STetta H. 
Spracue in The Business Education World. 











LIBRARIANS: let’s raise them 
to the rank of TEACHER 


By 
MAUD MINSTER 


IBRARY literature is insisting we recruit 

for librarianship. Administrators are 

at a loss to know what to do. Recently in a 

hotel lobby a superintendent was heard to 

say that he could use two librarians—but 
knew it would be impossible to find them. 

It is easy to sing, “I’ve a Story to Tell 
to the Nations,” but it is not easy to get 
the nations to listen. 

What are the causes for this tremendous 
shortage? What is the picture of the present- 
day school-library situation, and ‘what are 
possible solutions? Let us look into the 
situation and seek diligently until we find 
“trial and success” methods which will help 
in the solution of this problem which is 
vital in the success of the educational world, 
and which is of immediate need. 

A library was originally thought of as a 
storehouse for those who knew what they 
wanted and how to go about locating it. 
The function of the librarian was thought 
of as that of caretaker of this storehouse. 

The picture has been constantly chang- 
ing. The library has become the department 
in the school which makes possible the most 
liberal education. 

In the library, materials for all depart- 
ments are evaluated, selected, organized, 
and circulated. Methods and materials are 
constantly being united to enrich the cur- 
riculum, develop a love for reading, and 
supply entertainment and information for 
leisure time. Organized instruction in the 
use of books and libraries has been added 
to the curriculum. 

The full-time school librarian is constant- 
ly keeping in touch with current trends, 
changes in the curriculum, new publica- 


tions, books, pamphlets, periodicals, read- 
ing lists, methods in teaching, guidance, or- 
ganization and administration. She has 
ephemeral materials for circulation through 
the use of up-to-date Information Files. She 
organizes, and teaches or directs, the teach- 
ing of library tools, schedules, and guides 
classes in library laboratory work. 

The label librarian, as originally thought 
of, is a misnomer and does not convey the 
true picture of the activities in which this 
person is daily employed—leading, guiding, 
directing. 

When art was added to the curriculum, 
the persons employed to be in charge were 
not labeled artists, but were classified as art 
teachers. When bookkeeping was added, 
those in charge were not labeled bookkeep- 
ers, but commercial teachers. When domes- 
tic science was added, those in charge were 
not labeled cooks, but were classified 
domestic-science teachers or home-eco- 
nomics teachers. When machine-shop work 
was added the label “machinist” was not 
used, but “shop teacher.” When sewing was 
added those in charge were not labeled 
seamstresses, but were classified as sewing 
teachers. But when the library was added 
those in charge were labeled librarians— 
and not classified as library teachers! 

Practically every member of the faculty 
in a secondary school is classified under the 
general term of teacher, except the librar- 
ian—and yet the full-time librarian teaches 
faculty members and pupils individually 
and in classes for practically eight hours 
out of every school day, and her field is all- 
inclusive—from dateless dust to seraphim— 
is global. Aside from the administrative de- 
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partment, the library is the only other de- 
partment in the school that deals with the 
entire student body and faculty. 

To the boys and girls in a school, the 
classification of teacher carries with it some- 
thing that is not included in labels such as 
artist, bookkeeper, cook, librarian, ma- 
chinist. As pupils weigh these persons on 
their individual scales of evaluation, the 
classification under which each is employed 
is the starting point for their judgment. 

Recently one of our large universities 
organized a committee of representative per- 
sons from various secondary schools to do 
curriculum revision work. 

From one school the principal and the 
head of the department of English were 
selected. When the time for the meeting 
arrived, neither of these persons could at- 
tend. The name of the assistant principal 
and the name of the librarian were sent as 
substitutes. The university replied they 
would accept the assistant principal as a 
substitute, but not the librarian, as the per- 
son must be a teacher. The assistant princi- 
pal in that school did administrative work 
only. 

Frequently in school directories and vari- 
ous faculty lists, the name of the librarian 
appears after all of the teachers have been 
listed. One librarian said that after twenty 
years of service, and with higher certifica- 
tion than any other member in the faculty, 
she still remained at the foot of the faculty 
list and with absolutely no hope for any 
other location because she is labeled a li- 
brarian. Her experience has been that when 
a teacher is added, regardless of certification, 
even if it be a teacher without a degree, 
the librarian is moved down another space 
and the newcomer is given a place among 
the teachers. 

A secondary-school principal stated that 
he wished to have a conference with the 
person in charge of each department in his 
school, in order to talk over problems pe- 
culiar to each department. When the li- 
brarian attempted to avail herself of this 


opportunity and receive suggestions, she 
was informed these conferences were for 
teachers only. 

In the library world there are public 
libraries, public-school libraries, college and 
university libraries, and numerous special 
libraries. During the process of library 
growth these have become decidedly dif- 
ferent in use, organization, techniques, 
methods, book tools, and clientele. At na- 
tional and state library conventions, there 
are separate meetings for these various 
groups where decidedly different problems 
are discussed. Each group is organized with 
its own officers, and with the aim of further- 
ing the work in that definite field. 

To be a college or university librarian 
one must have four years of college work 
which carries a bachelor’s degree, then one 
year of library work which carries the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in library sci- 
ence, then a second year in library school 
which gives the degree of master in library 
science, and one must plan for a doctor's 
degree in some special field. 

A teacher can obtain professional edu- 
cation and a doctor’s degree in seven years. 
A social-studies teacher in some states can 
receive his bachelor’s degree at the end of 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


No wonder, says Miss Minster, there 
is such a serious shortage of school li- 
brarians. The librarian and her domain 
need reorganizing and relabeling be- 
fore the work will have the right ap- 
peal. Miss Minster presents her plan, 
which is spearheaded by the idea that 
the library should be known as the 
“materials department” and the li- 
brarian as the “materials department 
teacher.” She is librarian at Altoona, 
Pa., Senior High School and an instruc- 
tor in the Summer School of Library Sci- 
ence at Temple University, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
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four years of college work, in which is in- 
cluded thirty credits in the social-studies 
field. Then for one more year, or thirty 
more credits, he receives a master’s degree. 

When a librarian takes thirty credits in 
a library school, following the completion 
of four years of college work which grants 
the bachelor degree, she receives the bache- 
lor of science degree in library science. 

In numerous schools the teachers with the 
master’s degree receive additional compensa- 
tion. Some receive $200 a year. The librar- 
ian who has the same number of credits as 
the teacher is not eligible for this extra 
compensation. 

One argument advanced is that graduate 
credit cannot be allowed for elementary 
work such as cataloging in the library 
school. Yet graduate credit is allowed in the 
school of education for elementary statistics. 

The preparation for library work seems 
to be out of proportion when compared 
with that of the teachers in the matter of 
compensation. 

In response to the appeal to recruit for 
librarianship, I conducted a library career 
conference in a secondary school. Twenty- 
five girls attended the conference. Fifteen 
of them thought the preparation for library 
work was similar to preparation for nurs- 
ing, that in-service training was all that 
was necessary for average school library 
work. Five understood that certification and 
college training was required. The other 
five were shopping around without definite 
ideas in the field. 

A teacher of English, anxious to have a 
library organized in the school in which 
she taught, said she had been planning to 
work off thirty credits in the educational 
field and get a master’s degree, but that she 
would be willing to take thirty credits of 
library work and get her master’s in that 
field, give up teaching and become the 
school librarian. When she learned it was 
impossible to get a master’s degree for thirty 
library credits, she decided to take her work 
in education, and receive a master’s degree 
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which carried an increase of $200 a year. 

One college, in attempting to have a sum. 
mer library school, where teachers could 
prepare for library certification, was in- 
formed that library standards uphold the 
four-year college program plus the one 
year of library work, and that summer li- 
brary schools of the type suggested were 
lowering library standards. 

A list of accredited library schools is pub- 
lished, and schools with only summer 
courses are omitted. Then there is the 
possibility that school districts, not under. 
standing this situation, may be unwilling 
to recognize credit from a library school 
not on the accredited list. 

We now read of library schools being ac- 
credited as type one, type two, and type 
three. The difference seems to be in the 
amount of training one must have upon 
entering the school—the entrance require- 
ments—and not, as some have thought, that 
one school is superior in teaching and in 
results. 

Let us take the problem-solving attitude 
and ask ourselves a few questions. Should 
standards be the same for school libraries 
as for public libraries, college and university 
libraries? Are standards in need of revision 
for school libraries? How should school- 
library standards be evolved? What are the 
educational objectives of the school the li- 
brary is to serve? In what ways can the li- 
brary serve the school? 

Let us think over a few requirements for 
the full-time school librarian. She must have 
an understanding of the problems of the 
school. She must become acquainted with 
the curriculum. She needs to know teach- 
ing methods and trends in educational and 
library fields, how to adapt the library to 
various situations—fused, core, and broad- 
fields curriculum—and how constantly to 
improve library service. Hence the librarian 
needs a broad training in general education 
and methods. 

The school librarian does not need the 
detailed cataloging work needed by one 
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cataloging books in a university library. 
Each catalog should fit each library. 

The curriculum has changed, school li- 
braries have followed the curriculum and 
multiplied in numbers—and will multiply 
faster if leaders can be provided. School 
libraries have outgrown the label and the 
standards under which they are operating. 

At the mention of the word library, a 
historical document is pulled from the 
shelf and everything revolving around that 
label must be done thus and so. At the 
mention of the label librarian another his- 
torical document is brought forth with 
standards which must not be lowered. We 
are going around in a vicious circle and ar- 
riving nowhere. 

Since the labels library and librarian have 
ceased to be true labels of the present state 
of the development of the institution in the 
public schools, let us change the label to 
fit the institution, 

The term MATERIALS DEPARTMENT could 
replace the label library—and give a clearer 
picture of the existing situation, and also 
put it in line with other departments in the 
school. 

The term MATERIALS DEPARTMENT 
TEACHER could replace the label librarian, 
and thus in the eyes of the world have the 
person in charge equal in rank with other 
members of the faculty. 

The same should be required of the ma- 
terials department teacher as is required of 
any other teacher, as to amount of training, 
degrees, and compensation. 

If the social-studies teacher must have 
four years of college work with thirty 
credits of work in the social-studies field in- 
cluded, then the full-time librarian should 
have four years of college work with thirty 


Quick 


credits of work in the library field included. 
If the social-studies teacher receives a mas- 
ter’s degree for thirty additional credits, the 
materials department teacher should receive 
a master’s degree for thirty additional 
credits. 

The only way we can get out of this li- 
brary rut is to give up present labels and 
standards, as a coat which the school library 
“child” has outgrown. We have matured 
rapidly and need to act our age, to have 
informative labels, not half-truths, stand- 
ards in keeping with the objectives of the 
school, to have the amount of preparation in 
proportion to that of other members of the 
faculty, degrees equal to others in the edu- 
cational field, and remuneration on the 
same basis as any other department in the 
school. Fit the service to the needs. 

We know there is need for change—and 
we know there is no time better than the 
present. Have this department known as 
THE MATERIALS DEPARTMENT throughout 
the public schools, and have libraries begin 
on the college level. 

Hence, to recruit for librarianship we 
need to add sparkle through renaming the 
institution in the public schools in accord 
with the service it is providing, rename the 
person in charge with a name in keeping 
with the nomenclature of the school. Have 
the amount of preparation, the degrees, and 
the remuneration the same for all. 

When these changes are made then the 
library will be a part of the school in 
reality and not just verbally. Recruiting 
will then be on the same basis as recruiting 
for teachers. And the school MATERIALS De- 
PARTMENT can enrich the curriculum in the 
light of the ultimate aim of education— 
which is citizenship, character education. 


Work! 


One of the largest gatherings of elementary-school principals in the state [Wyoming] 
was held in Casper several years ago. Twenty principals and two elementary supervisors 
met at that time, held a business meeting, elected officers and adjourned—apparently for- 
ever.—JAMES M. Moore in Wyoming Education News. 











NIGHT FOOTBALL 


A reply to 
Milton S. Pope 


By PAUL M. 


HE PLAYING of night football by second- 
A el schools needs no excuse! It can and 
does stand on its own merits. Its popularity 
is growing by the year as many “die-hards” 
reluctantly concede its advantages. It is the 
logical answer to the many problems that 
plagued principals with the scheduling and 
playing of Friday afternoon games. 

I think a man who contends that night 
football is evil is off his beam. But that such 
contenders exist is evidenced in an article in 
THE CLEARING House for September 1948, 
wherein certain assumed arguments are 
marshalled against the practice. We are 
told that greed for greater gate receipts is 
the real reason for night games; that it is 
unhealthful; that it creates rowdyism and 
gambling; that it keeps students out late at 
night; that it is unfair to play night games 
with schools who do not have lighted fields 
of their own; and that it increases the pres- 
sure on coaches and players. 

I reject these arguments as being false and 
deceptive. I wish to replace them with an- 
other set of reasons which I consider the 
true values in night football. 

Night football eliminates interference 
with the classroom schedule: 

Do you remember the shortened periods; 
the single sessions; the students excused 
from classes to get the concession stands 
ready; the players excused from classes to 
get ankles taped; the teacher coming to the 
office to report the absence from class of a 
pupil who was known to be in school, only 
to have the principal say that he had been 
excused to go to the printers to get the pro- 
grams for the game; the teachers compelled 
to dismiss classes because of having to sell 


Needs No Excuse! 


CRAFTON 


tickets at the gate; the general restlessness 
in the student body throughout the day, 
that approaching mild hysteria as 2:30, 
game time, drew near? 

If the game was to be played out of town, 
do you remember the many requests that 
parents made to have their children and 
friends excused before the time set for dis- 
missal because “this is the only transporta- 
tion they have and if they don’t get to leave 
now they'll have to miss the game”? Do you 
remember what a heel you were if you re- 
fused the request? 

I know of nothing that will so upset an 
otherwise smooth running educational pro- 
gram as an afternoon football game. Gate 
receipts the paramount reason for night 
games? Not at all! It’s the Friday schedule 
—20% of the week—that we have saved by 
switching to night ball. 

It would be just as sensible to argue that 
night basketball games are evil. They also 
keep students “out late at night and give 
an excuse for increased drinking by stu- 
dents.” Furthermore, basketball games— 
played at anytime, day or night, before a 
public audience—are decidedly more un- 
healthful than football games. They are 
usually played in the haze of dust and to- 
bacco smoke, whereas football players, and 
spectators too, can breathe the pure air of 
the great outdoors. but no one is attacking 
basketball for being played at night. Give 
us about 10 more years to prove that night 
football is equally as “respectable” as night 
basketball and the fears of alarmists may 
be transferred to some more recent educa- 
tional innovation. 

Increased gate receipts—to be sure. What's 
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wrong about getting a larger take at the 
gate? Pious pedagogues may argue that “if 
athletics are good for schools, the program 
should be supported by the school’s budget” 
but I have yet to find that very many of 
them are relying upon this source of income. 
When you think about it, why should they? 
Boards of education are constantly seeking 
new sources of revenue to support an ever 
expanding educational program. Why make 
the problem more difficult by tossing in sup- 
port of the athletic program? A “pay gate” 
at athletic contests is one source of income 
which taxpayers do not protest paying. 
Why? Because they feel they are getting 
their money’s worth. Too bad we can’t in- 
fuse the classroom with the kind of dy- 
namics that would cause the taxpayer to 
support it as cheerfully as he does the “pay 
gate” in athletics. 

The money we make out of night football 
we plough back into better equipment for 
the boys. Is our thousand-dollar gate an evi- 
dence that our objectives of education are 
tainted with commercialism? “Taint so!” 
We're tainted with a desire to send our boys 
into practice sessions and games equipped 
with all the latest gadgets that are known 
to provide better protection for football 
players. 

Furthermore, this tainted money now 
sends 75 boys fully equipped into play 
whereas in the days of afternoon games it 
was a struggle to keep enough odds and 
ends of equipment together to outfit 40 
boys. Our tainted money has widened the 
opportunity for more boys to enjoy a rugged 
pastime in equipment designed to afford 
the greatest measure of protection. Nobody 
here would have us do less. Would you? 

Quality of attendance is improved. Fath- 
ers and mothers and other family members 
attend night games in great numbers. They 
come not only to see their sons play foot- 
ball but also their other sons and daughters 
in the band, others performing as baton 
twirlers or cheer leaders, vending programs 
or running concessions. 


These people will not tolerate rowdyism, 
gambling and drunkenness. Their presence 
and influence are a guarantee that the pool- 
hall gang and other questionable characters 
will not “take over” this high-school ac- 
tivity. So much could not be said for after- 
noon games when parents found it extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impossible, to attend. 
However, the loafers and bums found no 
difficulty in assembling en masse for after- 
noon contests. It has been my experience 
that a night crowd is definitely more respect- 
able, in terms of adult patronage, than is 
the afternoon. The drunks and pool-hall 
crowd may still attend but they are definite- 
ly in the minority. 

An impressive stunt involving the dads 
of the players can be staged at night—which 
is impossible in the day time for the reason 
that they cannot attend afternoon games as 
a rule, Designate a home game as Dads’ 
night. At the half, match the boys with their 
fathers and parade them down the field 
until they form a line the length of it. An- 
nounce over the public-address system the 
names of the father and his boy. Let the 
band lead a song for fathers, and the cheer 
leaders some yells. Pride at this recognition 
fairly oozes from fathers. 

Spectators enjoy this unusual manifesta- 
tion of camaraderie between fathers, sons 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Is night football so full of evil re- 
sults that it should be abandoned—or 
is it a project of many virtues and a 
problem solver that high schools should 
welcome? In a short article in the 
September CLEARING House, “Have We 
an Excuse for Night Football?” Milton 
S. Pope dealt with the evils. Mr. Craf- 
ton, superintendent of schools in Mon- 
mouth, Ill., thinks that Mr. Pope ts 
very wrong, indeed—and that night 
football is highly desirable. 
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and the public school, and a general good 
feeling (sometimes called morale) prevails 
throughout. Let a drunk, or a hoodlum, or 
the pool-hall boys try to interfere and I can 
guarantee that for them “behind the 8-ball” 
will become a realistic experience. 

Night football is a major incentive. The 
praise-reward-recognition program of edu- 
cation gets better results than any other be- 
cause it is satisfying to the individual. A 
loyal and enthusiastic crowd whooping it 
up for the home team, the calling of in- 
dividual players’ names over the public ad- 
dress as substitutions and plays are made, 
the colorful band maneuvers at the half 
are all a mighty stimulus to high-school 
boys to be “one of the crowd” participating 
in the fun. The drudgery of long practice 
sessions and the hard blows that come from 
exploding physical contact are shrugged off 
in the certain knowledge that come Friday 
night the reward of public approval is 
worth the effort. 


Night football attended by thousands of 
enthusiastic and vociferous fans truly be. 
comes a meaningful activity. It fulfills a 
need of paramount importance to teen. 
agers—recognition. So much of education 
postpones indefinitely the recognition that 
youth so violently crave. Football gives that 
recognition now at a time when it is so 
satisfying and when it does so much for 
personality development. 

Night football is not inconsistent with 
educational goals—health, sportsmanship, 
morality, high ideals. Of that I am con- 
vinced, It can be justified in the same way 
that, say, play production can: it appeals 
to the interests of a great number of people 
—players and spectators—who find consider- 
able personal satisfaction in playing thei 
particular role in it. Granted, it can be used 
for baser purposes—but so can the position 
of principal. Generally we find, however, 
the outcomes which I have described and 
which are definitely commendable. 


To the Weak, Before Christmas 


By JEAN FREDENBURGH 


’Twas the week before Christmas, and all through the school, 
Not a teacher was stirring a pupil, for Yule 

Was strewn through the building, the children were dense, 
And all thoughts of school work were over the fence. 

To culture and learning, they gave not a care, 

For, from the neck up, they were simply not there. 

When asked about Lowell, Alcott, and the rest, 

They seemed bound to determine which color was best 

In the bike they expected to see ‘neath the tree, 

And they saw ribboned packages when looking at me. 


Dear kiddies, if you knew how we old birds try 

To get knowledge inside you, you'd cur] up and die! 
“No task that is worthy is hopeless,” that’s sure, 

But my thoughts before Christmas are slightly less pure. 
"Tis a noble profession in hundreds of ways, 

But it’s certainly trying before holidays! 
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From a principal’s bulletin: 


MORAL TRAINING: 


Evidences at Hitchcock Junior High 


By 
E. E. JENNINGS 


N LINCOLN’s birthday I picked up the 

January issue of Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal to read excerpts from Secretary Stimson’s 
new book, and found it very interesting. I 
also found another article entitled “The 
Aims of Education,’ which I would rec- 
ommend to every teacher. Do you agree 
that “If we are going to teach our children 
to be wise and to get the best out of life the 
central aim of our education must be 
moral,”? or that “The final end of general 
education is the teaching of goodness”? 

I came to school on Friday and decided 
to learn the extent to which we at Hitch- 
cock Junior High School are making morals 
our aim in education. 

First I visited teachers Number 1 and 2 
(you would never guess their identity) who 
were conducting a co-recreation group of 
6o boys and girls in the gym. Dressed in 
gym suits they all looked alike except some 
had the tell-tale grey look. Every boy and 
girl was heeling and toeing with enthusiasm 
and abandon, accepting the partner that 
fell to him without the slightest hesitancy 
or indication that someone else would be 
preferred. Rio Tracks and Park Lane were 
enjoying themselves together. I thought that 
here is education with a moral aim both 
elementary and profound. 

Resisting an impulse to stay and join the 
next group I visited teacher Number 3. A 
discussion was going on and a boy whose 


*Christian Gauss, “The Aims of Education.” 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Jan. 1948. pp. 42, 155-57- 

*Ibid., p. 155. 

*Ibid., p. 155. 


line on the Iowa Tests breaks out of the top 
of the card, said rather arrogantly, “You're 
wrong” to a girl who had just made a state- 
ment. Teacher Number 3 pointed out how 
much better it would be to say, “Barbara, 
don’t you think you have made a mistake?” 
Later one of the students read the poem 
“Work: A Song of Triumph” with under- 
standing, feeling, and appreciation. Sincere 
expressions of liking the poem were general. 
Encouraging proper attitudes toward work 
is certainly pointing education toward moral 
aims. 

I still had one more period that afternoon 
so I visited teacher Number 4 and found 
the class offering suggestions as to what the 
author was intending to convey by the story 
of “The Great Stone Face.” There were 
many satisfactory suggestions, but the class 
was finally directed to the important idea 
that we grow more and more like our ideals. 

As if this wasn’t enough morals for the 
day the class took up in detail “The Lord 
is my Shepherd, I shall not want”—and all 
of the eight reasons that the Psalmist gives 
as to why he shall not want. 

I began to suspect that the teaching of 
goodness was dominant at Hitchcock as I 
went down to the gym to observe teacher 
Number 5 and the Student Council in 
charge of a matinee dance. It was evident 
that this affair was the Student Council's 
baby. They were running the show. Insofar 
as it succeeded it was to their credit, insofar 
as it failed it was to their discredit. It 
seemed as if things were going very suc- 
cessfully, although I learned afterward that 
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many of their plans didn’t work in practice. 

Taking responsibility for an affair of this 
kind is fundamentally training in morals. 
I marvel at the accuracy and thoroughness 
with which our boys and girls sell tickets 
and take tickets at our games and other 
affairs. Training them to carry out respons- 
ible jobs is moral training of the highest 
order. 

Monday as I was opening up a room be- 
cause of the absence of a teacher a boy 
asked, “Is Mrs. Blank going to be here to- 
day?” When I assured him that she probably 
would be he remarked, “Great! I hope so. 
She's swell!” I found out that this “swell” 
substitute teacher had discussed in every 
eighth-grade class on Friday the important 
fact that Friday, February 13, had been set 
aside throughout the world as a day dedi- 
cated to prayer. 

I didn’t get far on Monday with my 
sleuthing for moral instruction but did get 
into the room of teacher Number 7 and 
found the teacher pronouncing spelling 
words. When she came to the word crime 
she couldn’t resist adding “does not pay.” 
I gleaned the following moral implications 
out of this three-quarter hour. All 31 stu- 
dents had all the tools needed. There was 
100 per cent attention to the business of the 
class. Every student participated without 
the slightest hesitancy. There was no tension 
between teacher and students or between 
individual students. A healthy sense of hu- 
mor prevailed. 

I left the class with this question in my 
mind: Were the moral backbones of these 
boys and girls stiffened more effectively by 
three-quarters of an hour in this atmos- 
phere studying common and proper nouns 
than they would have been if the teacher 
had spent the time talking and studying 
about habits of responsibility? 

Tuesday I got into the class of teacher 
Number 8 and was stunned to hear an at- 
tractive adolescent tell of spending her 
summer vacations hiking in the Smokies 
and advocating that the rest of them spend 


their vacations hiking. And I had been 
thinking that our soft, spoiled adolescent— 
a la 1948—had to have mamma bring her to 
school even if she lived only two blocks 
away. While I was recovering from this 
shock to my holier-than-thou-when-I-was-a- 
boy attitude, teacher Number 8 dealt an- 
other blow to my high moral contempla- 
tions by actually suggesting that the stu- 
dents read the joke section while he passed 
out some papers. Not a student missed this 
assignment and everyone in the class com- 
pleted it. 

From then on the class settled down to 
reading orally a long, involved article on 
foreign trade and discussed exports, im- 
ports, tariffs, devaluated currency, etc., with 
surprising insight. The same boy who broke 
loose in the class of teacher Number g rather 
tellingly criticised an illustrative sketch on 
this article. An ounce of moral guidance 
properly applied to this boy will yield 
plenty of results. 

As I left the class I couldn’t help but 
recall an interview I had 20 years ago when 
I was “advised” not to discuss or allow to 
be discussed any current events in my 
history classes. Is it far fetched to say that 
our youth are being trained for world 
citizenship and moral world responsibility? 

As I walked into the room of teacher 
Number 9, the class stood up and came to 
attention and pledged allegiance to a nation 
“with liberty and justice to all.” Repeating 
this pledge gave me a moral uplift that 
lasted all day. A student council member 
came forward and announced that they were 
going to do something about carelessness 
with waste paper. The class discussed the 
merits of Congressmen: A, who does just 
what his area wants him to do; B, who does 
what he thinks best except under pressure; 
and C, who does what he thinks right, re- 
gardless of the folks back home. Before I 
left the class made arrangements to corre- 
spond with some foreign children. I confess 
I didn’t hear a single suggestion of “Thou 
Shalt Not,” but the entire period was 
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crowded with moral implications of thou- 
shalt’s, 

As I went into the room of teacher 
Number 10, six boys were vigorously sand- 
ing their drawing boards. It seemed they 
hadn't been treating them as they should, so 
they were sweating out a moral lesson on 
respect for property. Which do you think 
is more effective in learning moral lessons— 
preachment or sweat? 

As I walked into the room of teacher 
Number 11 I was informed that there just 
wouldn't be anything going on today be- 
cause the class was going to work. Knowing 
this teacher from past experiences I felt sure 
that the class would be diligently working 
and the teacher would go around helping 
each individual as he needed help, in such 
a quiet way that I wouldn’t hear a word. As 
I left the room I felt somehow that these 
students would never be arrested for va- 
grancy. 

Thursday morning—eight more teachers 
to go and some excellent prospects. 

I discovered to my complete satisfaction 
that Hitchcock teachers are conducting 
their educational program as though they 
had accepted the obligation of morals as 
the supreme objective in education. We 
fall far short of perfection in attainment. 
We need to work more effectively on indi- 
viduals. Our guidance group might make a 
more careful and scientific investigation of 
cases. More teachers could take more posi- 
tive interest in our social group program. 

Few positive results happen by accident 
in education. We have been guided at Hitch- 
cock by a very basic principle that may or 
may not be accepted by all teachers, i.e.: 
that morals have to do with the quality of 
an activity and become inert and have little 
meaning when divorced from an act. 

I heard some really good singing filtering 
out through the walls and cracks of Room 
13 and went in to observe teacher Number 
13 and his ninth-grade chorus class. Good 
quality of music, hard persistent work on 
perfecting details, and mutual respect and 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Moral training is recognized as an 
important product of education—but 
how much of it are our students actual- 
ly getting? Mr. Jennings, principal of 
Hitchcock Junior High School, Gales- 
burg, Ill., decided to visit the class 
rooms and learn the extent to which 
the school is meeting this objective. 
This article is taken from the bulletin 
in which he reported what he found to 
the faculty. Because of space limita- 
tions, we had to omit some of Mr. Jen- 
nings’ instances. 





cooperative effort on the part of the 34 
individuals in the room (I counted myself 
and hoped that I qualified) was finished 
off by a beautiful a cappella rendition of 
“Now the Day is Over.” The bell rang in 
the middle of a verse and not an individual 
so much as flicked an eye lash until the verse 
was finished. You be the judge of the moral 
quality of this period. 

As I walked through the door into the 
room of teacher Number 15 I found the 
students grouped around a boy at the lathe. 
He was instructing them on the use of the 
machine for buffing metal. Other boys took 
over and gave reports and demonstrations. 
Peculiar situation here, where a person is 
hired to teach and he unloads it on the stu- 
dents. Not so peculiar if you are looking 
for moral values. Some time had been put 
in previously preparing the boy for his 
demonstration. Now the boy becomes im- 
portant. He takes the spotlight. He gets 
the satisfaction. He gets the moral uplift 
that every teacher feels—and which really 
keeps us on the job (unless it could be that 
$300 raise). 

As I stepped into the library presided 
over by teacher Number 16, I found almost 
every chair at the tables occupied. The 
teacher was quietly helping a boy who must 
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have grown six inches in the past six months 
and whose feet extended out horizontally 
into number 13 shoes, find some informa- 
tion that he wanted. The rapport that was 
apparent between these two set the pattern 
of behavior for all. Although Jack and Jill 
couldn't find any place to sit except next 
to each other, they were at least putting 
on a good demonstration of being more or 
less absorbed in the literature before them. 
Surrounded by good books and magazines, 
presided over by a teacher who makes awk- 
ward and self-conscious adolescent boys 
and girls feel at home, the library becomes 
a moral training ground of significance. 

It would undoubtedly tax the mental 
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capacity of most of us to define clearly what 
we mean by morals. We speak of a person’s 
moral stamina, moral tone, or moral quali- 
ties, and the definition eludes us. It has to 
do with character, behavior and action, and 
is definitely concerned with right and 
wrong. We are concerned more with the 
practice of right conduct than with the 
science of right conduct. Morals and moral 
standards are undoubtedly getting a shake. 
up. I hope in sifting some of the dead wood 
out of our past moral code we can preserve 
the good of the past and add some vital 
concepts suitable to the “abundant life” in 
1948. Teachers are the only group that can 
do this. 


“IN MY OPINION ...” 


This department will appear from time to time. 
Readers are welcome to express their opinions pro 
or con on anything that appears in THE CLEARING 
House, or to comment on current problems of 
secondary education. We shall publish as many 


letters, or excerpts from letters, as space allows. Ed. 


Slow Learners 


To THE Eptror: 

The two articles in your September issue on 
“Slow Learners” (“The More Backward Pupils 
Drain High-School Funds” by E. W. Shirley and 
“Curriculum for Slow Learners” by Glenn E. Gra- 
ham) were interesting to me because in our junior 
high school we are working out a project similar 
to the one Mr. Graham describes. 

Mr. Graham's high school is definitely on the right 
track although the real drive for adjustment should 
be placed in the junior high school, where thousands 
are dropping out. 

Most of these young people can be educated, and 
we can save not only those who need direct help, 
but at the same time can inject more faith, deeper 
respect, and new enthusiasm for all learning and 
all school situations into the whole community. 

I agree with Mr. Shirley, however, that something 
should be done and done at once about the general 
learning situation in our junior and senior high 
schools. The stupidest ditch digger would not try 


to drain a pool by starting his drain ditch twenty 
feet from the pool. Yet that is exactly what we 
are doing in classes, with our materials two to five 
levels from the learning level of large numbers of 
students. 

Mr. Shirley assumes that these people below his 
and should be 
dropped. As a remedial-reading teacher, I know 


class level can’t learn therefore 
his thinking should be brought up to date. The 
1.Q.’s within my reading groups will compare quite 
favorably with the general 1.Q.’s on the outside. 
Shall we throw out the boy with an I.Q. of 127 
because it cost the taxpayers a little extra to teach 
Would Mr. Shirley 


with the broken hip because it costs money to fix 


him to read? shoot the boy 
it? Yet while we argue at great length about the 
cost of mending broken emotions and broken minds, 
those who need the help drift through our schools 
creating discipline problems, clogging courts, filling 
reform schools, and providing fodder for Com- 
munistic machines. 

Any decisive action would get results. Mr. Shirley's 
plan, if followed, might create such a social furor 
as to cause an educational revolution. Perhaps it is 
time for the public to decide just how badly it 
wants education for all children. 


Mrs. Mary E. Roberson 
1542 Miller Ave. 
Burley, Idaho 
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SARCASM: 


PEDAGOGICAL POISON 


By PAUL E. 


T WOULD BE extremely interesting and I 
I dare say alarming to know how many 
inferiority complexes are nurtured each 
year into unhappy maturity, thoroughly 
fertilized by satirical nitrate strewn by teach- 
ers who consider themselves entirely com- 
petent because of the disciplinary success 
they achieve with this fear inspiring 
weapon. How many egos—and we all de- 
serve at least a small one—are deflated by 
ironic barbs from these mental blow guns? 

Many administrators are lulled into the 
belief that a teacher is a good “discipli- 
narian” because his classes are always quiet. 
How many teachers are criticized each year 
for being too sarcastic? Have you ever heard 
it discussed at a conference? 

Do we all make the Johns and the Marys 
with the so-called intelligence quotients 
around 8o feel that they have a place in the 
scheme of things or do we too often ridicule 
them for not being able to accomplish the 
impossible? It is as ridiculous to belittle 
these children as it is to belittle a one-legged 
child for not making the track team. 

An extreme but classic example is that of 
a boy we shall call Joe, the nature of whose 
final crime was so unusual that it resulted 
in the compilation of a complete and ex- 
haustive case history, The part that should 
interest us as teachers has to do with Joe’s 
two-year stay in the sixth grade. He was in 
the sixth grade until he reached his six- 
teenth birthday, on which day he left school 
in a mental frame similar to that of an es- 
caping convict. 

Joe, of course, was larger than his class- 
mates, a fact he was never allowed to forget. 
Nor was he allowed to forget that he was 
less intelligent than his classmates. ‘The 
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CHAPMAN 


brilliant method used by Joe’s teacher to 
“keep him in line” was to send him to the 
board to do an arithmetic example beyond 
his mental reach. A carnival air always per- 
meated the classroom during these inci- 
dents. Joe would slouch to the board and 
try the impossible. Then, accompanied by 
much giggling, a 10-year-old girl would be 
sent up to complete the example. Joe would 
slink to his seat with hatred in his heart and 
another little piece of his soul destroyed. He 
naturally became quite bullyish and tried 
to achieve success the only way he thought 
he could. 

When Joe left school he found that he 
was no longer physically superior to his 
associates and his “education” had con- 
vinced him that he was mentally inferior to 
everyone. What hope had he? More money 
than his companions was one possibility 
which he tried to accomplish by stealing. 
This led to his being sentenced to life im- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

In the old days a teacher could vent 
his impatience upon a pupil by giving 
his knuckles a good going over with a 
ruler, or by dusting his pantaloons 
with a bit of hickory. Now there are 
rules against corporal punishment. But, 
says Mr. Chapman, too many teachers 
have found a good substitute in sar- 
casm. Instead of a stick, they use a sharp 
tongue—and the sting goes deeper and 
does more lasting damage. Mr. Chap- 
man teaches in Indian Lake, N.Y., 
High School. 
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prisonment when he was 19—and a fourth 
offender. Obviously there were many other 
contributing factors—but is there any doubt 
but that some of Joe’s sentence should be 
served by that teacher? 

Sarcasm certainly has a place in school 
but only in a humorous vein—possibly when 
someone’s conceit has grown to unhealthy 
proportions. Ironic writings, of course, have 


7 * 
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a place, as evidenced by the popularity of 
plays of satirical nature from ancient Lysis. 
trata through the ages to Of Thee I Sing. 
Many social and political phases of our 
present time certainly deserve ironic treat- 
ment. A Dorothy Parker can often deflate 
an overstuffed ego to everyone’s advantage 
—but there is little place for sarcasm in an 
average classroom. 


TRICKS of the TRADE * * 


By TED GORDON 


PEN POINT POINTER—Keep a small 
bottle of ammonia on your desk for clean- 
ing pen points. Just dip the point in the 
liquid and it will come out clean. This is 
especially helpful for those who use various 
colors of ink.—Western Family. 


BLUE-MONDAY MERRIMENT-If 
you accumulate a little set of boners, amus- 
ing anecdotes, trivialities about your subject 
you may find them particularly applicable 
on Monday mornings when the pupils— 
and perhaps you, too—need a little legiti- 
mate verbal benzadrine to pep you up for 
the week ahead. 


FEWER BULLETINS—Have a weekly 
bulletin put out from the office each Mon- 
day morning in which the week’s schedule 


Epitor’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


is given and all special announcements and 
explanations made, Put on the faculty 
bulletin board in the office only those 
changes or new items that crop up during 
the week.—Mary Beery, Lima, Ohio. 


NO ELBOW GREASE—When you have 
a messy job to do and want to keep your 
sleeves and arms clean, just form a pair of 
protectors by rolling several sheets of typing 
paper about each arm and keep the paper 
in place by Scotch tape or by paper clips. 


THE BOX OBVIOUS—Those transpar- 
ent plastic boxes with a half dozen to a 
dozen compartments of different size (a mail 
order or hardware store item) are mighty 
handy containers for those miscellaneous 
items—from spools of thread to paper clips 
—you want to have ready for convenient 
carrying about. And you don’t have to open 
the box to see what's in it! 


NO SKIDDING—A little rubber cement 
and pieces, large or small, from an old inner- 
tube, will attach readily to any object from 
shoes to shelves when you want to prevent 
slipping or skidding. 


CLEAN-UP QUICKLY—To save run- 
ning back and forth during class time for 
minor wash-up purposes, try keeping some 
damp cloths and sponges in jars. 
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WHAT IS AN 


EDUCATED MAN? 


By 
HARL R. DOUGLASS 


EING EDUCATED is far more than learn- 
B ing facts or school subjects. Most of 
those are poorly mastered and soon forgot- 
ten. An educated man behaves as an edu- 
cated man. How can you identify a truly 
educated man? Following are some of the 
essential characteristics of a truly educated 
person: 

1. The educated man has a breadth of 
understanding. Whatever his major field, he 
knows something of good literature, of the 
basic ideas and of the current developments 
in science, music, and art, and he has an 
interest in and some background in govern- 
ment, politics, and sociology. He under- 
stands, enjoys, and improves the world in 
which he lives and in which his children 
will live. 

2. The educated man exhibits the in- 
terests of a trained person. His interests are 
broader and deeper than those of the un- 
educated man. His interests go further than 
sports, parties, shows, newspapers, radio 
programs, and the more popular periodicals. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Perhaps all of us think we know 
what an educated man is. But do we 
always teach as if we knew? Anyway, 
Dr. Douglass herewith gives his ideas 
about “some of the essential charac- 
teristics of a truly educated person.” 
The author is director of the College 
of Education of the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo., and is an associate 
editor of THe CLEARING House. 
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He enjoys reading at the level of a trained 
person—good current books, particularly. 
He enjoys and participates in discussions of 
things of a nature and in a way beyond the 
level of the uneducated man—science, eco- 
nomics, international relations, etc. 

3. The educated man speaks correctly 
and modestly. You can identify him by the 
precision of his speech, his respect for the 
views of others, and his refusal to make 
pompous, loud, dogmatic pronouncements 
which reveal the ignorance and conceit of 
the uneducated man. 

4- The educated man has freed himself 
from provincialism. He understands, ap- 
preciates, and respects for what they are 
worth the ideas, people, institutions and 
religions, and cultures of other peoples, of 
other countries, of other races and national- 
ities, of other classes of society, and of other 
sections of the country. 

5: The educated man thinks clearly, is 
not easily stampeded or indoctrinated, does 
not jump at conclusions, nor accept nor 
pass on to others rumors and the effusions 
of irresponsible people and untrained 
minds. 

6. The educated man has learned to be 
a good father and husband. He has learned 
to be attractive, to be cooperative, and 
above all he has acquired somewhere, some- 
how, knowledge and skill in his very im- 
portant responsibility of assisting and giv- 
ing his children the most important train- 
ing they will receive in life. He has also 
learned how to manage financially so as to 
provide—as well as he is able—financial 
security for the present and for the future. 

7. The educated man has superior char- 
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acter and personality. He is not merely a 
quiz-kid product, a walking encyclopedia. 
He can be relied upon, is respected, is ad- 
mired, and is sought as a companion—be- 
cause of qualities of sound, stable character 
and personality. 

8. The educated man is an intelligent 
citizen with loyalty to democracy and to 
the common welfare. He realizes and ap- 
preciates what other educated men in pre- 
vious generations have done to improve life 
in this planet. He keeps informed and he 
exercises leadership. The well-educated man 
realizes that he must carry at least part of 
the load in social progress of less well-edu- 
cated persons. 

g. The educated man does not mislead 
himself by believing that his formal educa- 
tion will last him indefinitely. He continues 
constantly to read, study, and learn and to 
keep up with a rapidly changing modern 
world. 
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In becoming an educated man, the stu. 
dent does not rely upon his classes and his 
social associations entirely. He participates 
in the extracurricular and extra-social life 
of the school; he belongs to organizations; 
he participates widely. He consciously, 
though at first a little painfully, cultivates 
new interests and new contacts. He doesn’t 
rely upon his classes for all of his education. 
He is in part self-educated. 

The educated man is not a highbrow 
nor a lowbrow. He is a fellow who has done 
a good job of acquiring the information, 
skills, interests, and tastes that mark him 
and set him apart as a man with a trained 
mind and emotions—trained for home-life, 
for social life, for citizenship, and for un- 
derstanding and enjoying richly many areas 
banned to the uneducated man. It’s not 
always easy for one to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of becoming a truly educated man 
until it is almost too late. 


How Texas Can Improve Its Educational Status 


Texas ranks among the first 15 states, educa- 
tionally. 

But this is not enough. 

To assure ourselves of ranking within the first 
10, we should immediately push for the solution 
of the following problems: 

1. Better trained teaching staff. 

2. Better pay for these teachers; salaries ranging 
from $2,400 to $4,000. 

3. Better roads, thereby giving us a better trans- 
portation system, and the continuation of the 
grouping of schools so as to have a unit large 
enough to support economically a program which 
the community needs. 

4. A twelve-week summer program of camping 
and outdoor life for the boys and girls who do 
not have to work on farms or in the shop, thus 
reducing delinquency. 

5- An adequate adult-education program. (It is 
not enough to educate men and women on the 
college level. We need to educate them also on the 
high-school and elementary level, wherever we find 
them without the proper training for good citizen- 
ship.) 

6. Better program for exceptional children. 


7. Expanded program for kindergarten children. 
(Such a program should look to the welfare of 
each child from the viewpoint of health, physical 
training, and manual training, and also social rela- 
tions.) 

8. A program of counseling and guidance on the 
state and local level which will direct every child 
and adult into recreational and occupational en- 
vironment. 

g. A state-wide FM _ radio-education program. 
(This teaching device will make the program of 
education more economical to the taxpayers and 
more efficient in its administration. Such network 
broadcasting has been considered essential by the 
Federal Government, and a band of 88-92 mega- 
cycles has been set aside for our use. Texas is 
getting off to a delayed start. Some 20 states are 
ahead of us now.) 

10. A fully developed program of visual aids. 
(The last legislature gave us $250,000 for the bi- 
ennium for launching this program. We should 
unite our efforts in the movement to try to secure 
a larger appropriation in order that this program 
may meet the needs of all the schools of this 


state.)—L. A. Woops in The Texas Outlook. 
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How to Write for the 
EDUCATION Magazines 


By 
PHILIP R. JENKINS 


ow bo you know that you can’t write? 

Would you not like the solid satisfac- 

tion of seeing your name in print? Think 

of the thrill of showing the article you 

wrote to your principal, your name at the 

head, your ideas persuasively carrying the 
truth like a banner through the article! 

It is all so simple when you use this new 
method. 

The present writer has recently completed 
a brilliant survey of the articles in several 
education magazines with an eye to seeing 
what makes them publishable material. He 
has not been nasty about this, using with 
carefree abandon material all along the 
line, from articles written by professors of 
education in the big colleges to articles 
written by young teachers in one room 
schoolhouses. The discovery he made is 
truly fascinating and astonishingly easy to 
put to use. One has only to use the formula 
he has here worked out, and the thing is 
done. Then your name, too, will begin to 
appear in the magazines and you will climb 
upward to the top of the ladder, profes- 
sionally. 

First, you must always use the passive 
voice in preference to the active voice. One 
published article, for instance, shows six 
passive forms used within the bounds of 282 
words. The reason for using the passive 
voice is that the passive emits an odor of 
scholastic sanctity, making one dream of ivy 
walls and dull professors droning along 
about the philosophy of education. Besides, 
teachers are not supposed to be alive or 
interested actually in problems. The passive 
voice, therefore, is the perfect medium. 
Several examples will illustrate: 


“Book Week will be observed this week. 
This policy of weeks is often attacked on the 
grounds of effective pedagogical psychology, 
but such policy has been so well established 
and is sponsored by so many worthy groups 
that it seems desirable that they be con- 
tinued. Books and literature on the subject 
may be obtained at the library. The co- 
operation of all is sought.” 

Several pages of this will be sure to lull 
even the liveliest rebel into a pedagogical 
coma and give him that sad, long-suffering, 
horseface look first worn by George Eliot as 
a result of an unkind nature but since as- 
sumed as a professional mask by so many 
teachers. 

The second sine qua non (notice the 
Latin phrase) is to use as many clichés as 
possible. The writer must remember always 
that education is now meeting a challenge, 
that it has reached the crossroads and so 
may fairly be said to be facing a crisis. 
Teachers who have been on the job for 
some twenty and thirty years have been 
living in a continuous state of crisis, stand- 
ing with indecisive eyes facing the cross- 
roads, holding the challenge in their now 
limp hands. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mr. Jenkins, alas, is poking fun at 
the educational journals and their con- 
tributors, Of course, what he says just 
couldn’t be true—well, not more than 
nine-tenths of it, anyway. He teaches 
English in John Marshall High School, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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These three words, crisis, challenge, and 
crossroads, are so necessary to the would-be 
writer of professional articles that one may 
almost say that articles could be written 
with nothing else. At least, they are certainly 
indispensable to the creation of an article. 
All one has to do is to look over the school 
situation, notice that students are being late 
for class, for instance, and then speak 
learnedly of the crisis for the student, how 
the situation has become a challenge for the 
outstanding teacher, and that the whole 
system of attendance has reached the cross- 
roads. This is sure-fire stuff, and any editor 
will gobble it up. 

Other words or expressions, while not so 
important, are very handy, and the writer 
can throw one or two into his sentences in 
a casual off-hand manner, thereby clinching 
the matter of publication. For example, 
always write of “in-service” study just as 
though the service itself is not one continu- 
ous study. One supposes that there must be 
an “out-service” study, but nothing has as 
yet been done about that. Always “point the 
way” to a “forward-looking program” and 
take the “over-all view.” Speakers to teach- 
ers should always “bring us a message” that 
helps to “implement our program.” 

But the boys and gals who really achieve 
enduring fame in the education magazines 
are those who have passed beyond the use 
of words for the mere communication of 
ideas, Their aggressive leadership has 
achieved new professional heights—the 
heights of Jabberwocky. Their writing 
seems to mean something—one reads it over 
and over with high hopes of seeing some 
sense in it—but the meaning really never 
makes port. One feels like a cat chasing 
little mice of thoughts that always escape 
into their hiding places just before one can 
pounce on them. 
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Here are two examples of this. Let the 
learner study these carefully. 

The level of support involves substance of great 
importance, but the pattern of relationships is the 
means by which the former is made truly facilitating. 

It gives specificity of application to local pro. 
grams. 

The beginning writer should be warned, 
however. To be able to put words together 
in this masterful disregard for meaning re- 
quires long hours of intense study. The 
writer must have at his command words 
which are just a little off-side from the cor. 
rect word, not far enough to appear non- 
sensical but just enough to be confusing. 
The violinist who always plays just a little 
flat gets the same results. 

Last of all, we must not forget to point 
out the use of emotional tone necessary to 
education literature. Phrases like the fol- 
lowing will do the trick: 

Let us go about our tasks unassuming but in a 


straightforward manner. 


We band ourselves together and with courage and 
sincerity advance toward new professional heights, 


Such phrases as these, scattered judicious- 
ly here and there through the article lend 
to the whole the emotional tone we men- 
tioned. The reader gets a picture of a little 
band of brave pilgrims, heads high, eyes 
calm and fixed on heaven, pale but cou- 
rageous, climbing up a ladder that reaches 
upward to the place known as New Profes- 
sional Heights, a kind of Nirvana, one 
supposes, for all teachers who march for- 
ward in telling numbers. 

Well, as one can see, the times challenge 
our thinking, and it is the hope of the 
present writer that this sober little article 
will point the way to a forward-looking pro- 
gram along one of the roads of the cross- 
roads. 


The prime characteristics of the effective educational leader are inconspicuousness, 
humility, anonymity, and, especially, generosity. He thrills at seeing others make good. 
The success of his associates is indeed his only title to leadership.—PHitie W. L. Cox in 


Hawaii Educational Review. 
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Weekly 9th-Grade Programs on 


Plan helps pupils to 
select future courses 


VOCATIONS 


By R. B. LAYTON 


ERHAPS ONE OF THE most neglected as- 
Psa of the secondary school is voca- 
tional guidance, especially on the junior- 
high-school level, and for the ninth-grade 
group. 

Within recent years school administrators 
have attempted to handle vocational guid- 
ance through various channels, namely, 
homeroom activity, club activity, special 
courses in the school program designated 
as vocational guidance, and various phases 
of an extensive extracurricular program. 
This has all been good and is not to be 
invalidated. But these efforts have proved 
to be very limited for several reasons— 
untrained faculties with neither understand- 
ing of nor the background for such guid- 
ance, lack of faculty interest in the pro- 
gram, lack of time for adequate direction, 
stereotyped, uninteresting courses taught by 
uninterested teachers, etc. 

This writer has keenly felt the need for 
an adequate program of vocational guid- 
ance for the ninth grade or finishing class 
of his school for several years. An attempt 
has been made to care for these pupils 
through such methods as those mentioned, 
but this attempt has never culminated 
in a satisfactory program. An effort was 
made to work out a more satisfactory plan 
—to give the class at least an overview of the 
various vocational fields before the pupils 
entered the senior high school, in order that 
they might make a better selection of 
courses there as well as begin thinking 
about the future. 

The plan presented here is that developed 
during the past year at the Bailey Junior 
High School, Jackson, Miss., as an experi- 
ment for the class of ninth-grade pupils, 


and represents an attempt to get the group 
to do some thinking about the various fields 
of endeavor, with no effort to make actual 
vocational choices. 

As a point of departure a questionnaire 
was developed and submitted to all pupils 
of the ninth grade through the homerooms, 
after an explanation from the principal of 
the use we planned to make of the question- 
naire data. As no signature was required, 
this of course assured a more complete and 
satisfactory answering of the questions. 

A series of weekly programs on vocational 
guidance was begun. The vocations were 
chosen according to the frequency of their 
occurrence in the questionnaire answers and 
in accordance with the availability of com- 
petent professional people for discussion 
leaders, The pupils met weekly in groups 
during an activity period, to hear discus- 
sion by these chosen leaders. They covered 
such topics as number of years of train- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


After trying various methods of giv- 
ing ninth-grade pupils vocational in- 
formation that will help them to plan 
their senior-high-school work, Bailey 
Junior High School found that weekly 
programs conducted by business and 
professional leaders in the community 
served the purpose best. The plan used 
is explained in this article by Mr. 
Layton, former principal of the Bailey 
Junior High School, who is now di- 
rector of curriculum in the Jackson, 
Miss., Public Schools. 
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ing necessary, helpful courses to pursue in 
senior high school in preparation, total cost 
of training, what and where training schools 
are available, the personal requirements for 
success in the field, the need for such trained 
people, average income in the field, and 
other similar matters. 

At the conclusion of each 
there was a question period for the pupils. 
Teachers were asked to take notes on the 
discussions in order to continue them at 
a second meeting during the week, when 
the group was divided into homeroom sec- 
tions. 

In addition, the librarian participated 
in the program by preparing special display 
tables upon which was placed much avail- 
able reading material on the various fields 
of discussion. Also, the fine arts depart- 
ment made unusually attractive posters and 
displays to emphasize the weekly discus- 
sions. A large poster chart was made and 
placed in the library, showing the three- 
track curriculum of the senior high school: 
college preparatory, general, and commer- 
cial, with the requirements of each. A simi- 
lar chart showed the college-entrance re- 
quirements of all the institutions of higher 
learning in the state. 

To draw the series to a climax the senior- 
high-school principal was invited out to dis- 
cuss his school’s program, the various re- 
quirements of each field, college-entrance 
requirements, etc. Subject-selection cards 
were distributed and explained to the 
group. Parents were sent invitations to at- 


discussion 


oy 
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tend this meeting and quite a number of 
them came. © 

The program was begun soon after mid- 
year, which turned out to be too late to 
cover all the desired fields. More attention 
was given to the professions than to the 
trades, primarily because of pupil demand. 
Such frequency may be explained partially 
by the fact that between sixty-two and sixty- 
three per cent of the graduating class of 
more than 2go in the senior high school had 
entered college. Such a program should be 
begun at the first or soon after the first 
of the school year and continued through- 
out the year. Such can be done in communi- 
ties where there is available a large sup- 
ply of capable people to call into the pro- 
gram. 

It is true that many schools will be limi- 
ted in available professional or trade ad- 
visers. Our school is fortunate in being 
located in a capital city with an abundance 
of such help. Yet, it will be surprising how 
many suitable people are available to assist 
in almost every community—and through 
proper screening a worthwhile program can 
be carried out. New faces and new experi- 
ences help to keep the program interesting 
to all—and a faculty limited through train- 
ing and perhaps interest will become en- 
thusiastic and do its part willingly. 

Unless your school has a director of 
guidance who has sufficient training, back- 
ground, and time to give pupils the needed 
information, you can well afford to experi- 
ment with such a plan. 


The Principal’s Part 


There is not a teacher on our staff who has not 
at some time or another exhibited a flash of genius 
that has made me feel humble and inferior. There 
is not one who has not shown some uncanny power 
which makes me say “I wish I could claim some 
credit for that inspiration.” All I [as principal] need 
to do for such people is to “carry the mortar and 
brick up eleven stories and let the one up there do 
the work.” I'll happily patrol the halls, make 


out the summaries, and fill in the family cards. . .. 

The best a leader can do for a superior teacher is 
to clear the path so that her genius shines longer 
and oftener. One cannot presume to sit in her room, 
destroy the rapport, and then tell her she forgot to 
cross her “t's.” One can eliminate interferences, pay 
her off in thanks, and give her some new pencils 
when she needs them.—EmMiL NyMAN in Utah Edu- 
cational Review. 
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ENCOURAGING 


Americans are 
“cheeky”? Good! 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


By 
HELEN RAND MILLER 


N LONG conversations before tea tables 
I and fireplaces during a year in England 
I often asked this question: What is it in 
their education that makes the Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates the tip-top men they 
are? 

The discussions ran about like this. 
Someone, in the traditional English man- 
ner of exaggerated understatement, said, 
“That is a hasty generalization. You should 
see Mr. Blank; he’s daft.”” Several pointed 
out that the men, by virtue of being born 
into the social hierarchy, have all possible 
cultural advantages from infancy to the 
“apex of the educational pyramid.” Many 
said that it is not their scholastic attain- 
ments that distinguish them. All agreed 
that it is their manner or manners, their 
way of meeting and treating people. They 
have assurance and self-confidence. 

Mr. G. C. T. Giles of Eton and Cam- 
bridge answered my question in The New 
School Tie> 

Certainly I owe to the old school tie some of the 
opportunities which have come my way. Nor would 
I deny that I benefited from the *. aching and in- 
fluence of some first-class scholars and teachers. But 
in my time at Eton, these teachers were a minority 
of the staff, and the boys who took any real interest 
in school work were a still smaller proportion of 
the whole. Games and social life were far more im- 
portant. Here, too, I was fortunate. I was pretty 
good at games, and consequently was able to play 
a leading part in the social life of the school. In 
this way, no doubt, I learned something of the art 
of leadership, and acquired a certain self-confidence 
and assurance which is the hallmark of the Public 
School boy. 


Only two per cent of the English chil- 


1G. C. T. Giles, The New School Tie, London: 
Pilot Press, 1946. 


dren go to the Public Schools, the “highly 
exclusive institutions, providing a special 
type of training and education for the well- 
to-do, The high prestige which they enjoy 
in certain circles at home and abroad is 
almost entirely due to their class char- 
acter.’"? A caste system of education is part 
of a class system of society. 

After these long conversations I talked 
the matter over with myself. Assurance and 
self-confidence. Good qualities. Then why 
shouldn't everyone have them? Haven't we 
already proved in the United States that 
quality is not exclusive? Do 2 per cent or 
even 25 per cent have a better education 
because g8 per cent or 75 per cent have 


* Ibid. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

In Britain, says Mrs. Miller, about 
two per cent of the British children 
go to the highly exclusive, oddly named 
Public Schools and receive their hall- 
mark of self-confidence and assurance. 
The schools of the other 98 per cent 
do not tend to encourage those desir- 
able qualities. And so the British were 
impressed by the widespread assurance 
of the American soldiers, products of 
a school system for the masses. Mrs. 
Miller believes that we should seek ways 
to go still further in giving our stu- 
dents self-confidence and assurance, 
“the distinguishing qualities of those 
with the best education.” She teaches 
in Evanston, Ill., Township High 
School and Community College. 
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poorer education? That is like thinking 
that the air in one room in a house will be 
purer if the air in the other rooms is 
stuffy. It is even like thinking that a few 
can have better health if the other folks 
have all the diseases. Education is as limit- 
less as the air, and more ‘so. Quality and 
equality can go together. 

In fact, the more equality, the more 
possibilities for more quality and more dif- 
ferent kinds of quality. Bigger and better 
often do go together. 

The American soldiers left the impres- 
sion in England that they had self-confi- 
dence and the initiative that goes with it. 
The English girls thought that the Amer- 
ican boys were wonderful; they admired 
them and at the same time were afraid of 
them because of their assurance. I was told 
there was this difference between English 
and American soldiers. A guard at a barrier 
told all who tried to pass, “You can’t go 
through here.” An English soldier merely 
turned and walked the other way; an 
American demanded, “Why in hell can’t I?” 

At tea break in the staff room of an Eng- 
lish school the headmistress asked me, 


“What is the difference between your 
schools and ours?” I said that Walt Whit- 
man said the significant thing about the 
United States is that the president takes 
off his hat to the people. I mentioned that 
in my room in the United States I get up 
from my desk and chat with the students 
as they come in. She said, “We insist that 
the children stand because we demand that 
they respect their elders.” 

Well, I am glad we do not have such 
discrimination because of age, and though 
the English would cali our children 
“cheeky,” I want only the respect they de- 
cide I deserve by my day-to-day actions, I'll 
take the kind of respect that comes with 
their friendship. There isn’t a limited sup- 
ply of respect, so that to get some I must 
keep it but not give it to the children. The 
more I give, the more I get. 

When we hear that assurance and self- 
confidence are the distinguishing qualities 
of those with the best education, we say, 
“The best is none too good for our chil- 
dren.” We can examine all parts of our 
education to see how we can give our 
children the best. 


Why Work So Hard, ‘Teacher? 


As a “strong” teacher do you feel you must: 
Write tests on the board yourself 

Do the dusting 

Select and read Bible passages 

Take the attendance 

Distribute the papers 

Dictate the spelling lesson 

Hear everyone read 

Write the difficult words on the board 
Correct all workbooks 

Take charge of all lessons 

Make up the tests 

Lead the discussion lesson 

Inspect the desks 

Dismiss the class 

Lead the lines 

Adjust the shades? 


If you have any “yes’s,” teacher, you are working 
too hard—needlessly. You are daily missing hun- 
dreds of golden opportunities for teaching honesty, 
responsibility, and developing leadership among 
your students. All the answers really should be 
“No.” 

It all started when my supervising principal 
said to me, “Take a back seat.” I did that, more 
and more, because it was advantageous for all 
concerned. 

In September I begin by demonstrating how 
things should be done, “breaking them in right.” 
I watch for the pupils who, when they check, “give 
breaks” and let other pupils “get by easily.” 

“We learn by doing” but we (you and I) al- 
ready know. Let the pupil do it.—E rue P. SPELL- 
MAN in New Jersey Educational Review. 
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PLAY-BACKS 


Recording machine 
checks interviews 


Improve My Counseling Technique 


By 
RICHARD A. BIDDLE 


can’t! I won't!” Desperate, defiant 
I words, shot at you by Joe Doakes as 
he slumps deeper into his chair. Disap- 
pointed, dejected, despondent, he is ready 
to throw in the towel. You find words— 
soothing, reassuring words—and you say 
them to try to convince. But they fall on 
deaf ears as Joe sullenly stares out the 
window. 

After his hasty departure, you sit there 
in the gathering dusk mulling over those 
words, his words and yours. Some things 
that were said come back; some are gone 
forever. Some of the subtler dialogue lies 
buried beneath the memory of the oppres- 
sive strain. What led to the climax when he 
so recklessly spurned your attempt to help 
him? What were some of the things that 
did spark even a tiny bit of his interest? 
Gone! They were not noticed then, and 
now they are gone! How you wish that you 
had been more careful during the confer- 
ence. How you long to, how you almost 
plead with yourself that you could help 
one who so desperately needs encourage- 
ment and understanding! 

From upstairs comes a faint overtone of a 
voice, a dramatic student studying his own 
recording of some of his lines in the forth- 
coming play. Suddenly, the thought breaks 
through to you: “Why haven't I done that? 
If I had learned to study my counseling 
techniques, perhaps I could have been more 
conscious of the elements in the conference 
with Joe that would have helped him to 
be more receptive to solving his problem. 
Maybe I am getting in a rut!” 

Yes, you have just discovered the penicil- 
lin for diseases in counseling techniques, 


diseases which, like cancer, grow in some of 
the healthiest of persons because subtle 
symptoms have not been noticed. None of 
us is immune to counseling deficiencies, but 
what are we doing about them? What are 
you doing about them? 

Now, not all conferences are as serious 
or emotionalized as that one with Joe 
Doakes, but every one of them can be made 
better by learning from recordings. The 
conference can be listened to at leisure 
when more time is available. Parts of it can 
be re-heard and re-studied as many times 
as necessary, and the analysis can be made 
without having to keep up the continuity 
of discourse which is so often necessary 
under face-to-face conditions. 

You have time to discover when you put 
the student on the defensive by something 
you said, whether you made the student feel 
at ease or feel uncomfortable, and whether 
you actually advanced his understanding 
of his problem by certain statements or 
questions you made. It is far too difficult to 
be sufficiently analytical of the details dur- 
ing the course of the conference. The subtle 
effects of each of the counselor's statements 
and questions, and the meanings portrayed 
by what the student says gallop along with 
the clock. When studying a recording, you 
don’t have to keep up with the conference. 

Once you are sold on the idea that you 
want to improve yourself as a counselor by 
using a recording device, where do you be- 
gin? 

First, you had better learn how to oper- 
ate the gadget. You can’t always conveni- 
ently call in the “expert” to do all the 
control work. It is mighty annoying, too, to 
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think that you have recorded a fruitful 
conference for study, only to discover that 
some simple mechanical preparation was 
not made correctly. Experiment with it at 
your leisure and in private to make sure 
that the placement of the mike is the best, 
that the tone control (if there is one) is 
proper for voice recording, and that the 
volume is correct (be sure to note the posi- 
tion of the volume dial so that it can be 
repeated automatically without further ex- 
perimentation). 

Now that you know how to operate the 
device, you need to decide when and how 
to use it. Choose a simple conference for 
your first trial. It can be one in which the 
student is planning next year’s program, 
discussing vocational plans, or asking ad- 
vice about joining an activity. But learn 
how to study from recordings before you 
tackle a very knotty and explosive confer- 
ence. 

Be very cautious about letting the stu- 
dent know that you are recording the con- 
ference, I approached this method of study 
by first recording several administrations of 
portions of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scales to a couple of my student sec- 
retaries. We discussed my techniques and 
their reactions thoroughly by studying the 
play-back together. I learned how to use 
the machine for self-improvement, and at 
the same time improved my techniques for 
administering the individual intelligence 
test. 

In most cases, the student should be un- 
aware that any recording is being made. 
There is nothing unethically deceptive 
about that; it is merely preventing potential 
suspicion and distrust. But be sure that 
you conceal everything. The most insignifi- 
cant detail can wreck the whole conference 
and any confidence that students have 
learned to place in you. They are quick to 
discern the scratch of the recording needle, 
the hum of the turn-table motor, or the 
click of a switch being turned on. Uncon- 
cealed, unfamiliar, and unexplained mikes 


stimulate adolescent imaginations to no 
good end. 

Now you are ready for the conference. 
Everything about it must proceed as usual. 
Your tone of voice must not suggest that 
you are aurally “posing for a picture’’! 
Don't make any more of an effort to choose 
the “proper” words than you usually do. 
Talk to the student, and not to the mike— 
if you have set the position of the mike and 
the controls properly, everything that is 
said will be recorded faithfully. And if you 
are in the habit of taking notes during a 
conference, jot down notes about any of 
the student’s facial reactions, shifting of 
position, blank stares, and other non-aural 
indications of his reactions or behavior dur- 
ing the conference. If you don’t take these 
notes at that time, do it right afterwards. 

The conference is over, and you're burst- 
ing to “listen in” and hear what it sounds 
like! Well, if the conference did not contain 
a deep emotional problem, such as Joe’s, 
you are probably ready to study it. If it did 
contain a problem about which you or the 
student possessed deep emotional feelings, 
perhaps you had better sleep on the prob- 
lem to gain the perspective that is lacking 
immediately after the conference. 

When you begin the play-back, listen to 
the way you sound, “But I don’t sound like 
that!” Oh yes, you do! A poor recorder may 
distort the voice slightly, but it is still a 
pretty good imitation of the way you sound 
to other people. Listen to it objectively. 
Look for monotony, shrillness, crackling, 
and punctuated finality in your voice. 

After you have studied the quality, in- 
flection, and pleasantness of your voice, 
analyze the trend of the conference, itself. 
Jimmy Doakes, let us say, has been talking 
with you about his vocational plans. He 
says that he wants to become an electrical 
engineer, but his I.Q. on two different tests 
was 93 and 96, another test indicates his 
mathematical achievement to be at the 35th 
percentile, and his financial means are very 
limited. 
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In talking with him, you have laid those 
facts before him, and suggested that he 
begin to consider some other occupational 
field. You even tried to help him change 
the direction of his vocational thinking by 
suggesting electrical work on the electrician, 
rather than on the engineering, level. And 
you gave him your reasons for the sugges- 
tion, talking over with him his potentiali- 
ties for such a job. In response, Jimmy 
seemed amiable, interested, and receptive. 
But, as you listen to the recording of the 
conference, you discover a marked change 
in his tone of voice as you began making 
suggestions for a substitute vocation. You 
hadn’t noticed that during the conference 
because his actions and facial expressions 
had inferred interest and receptivity. What 
was the trouble? Why did he react the way 
he did? 

It is easy for an outsider—say the reader 
—to scan this brief account and assuredly 
conclude that the counselor should have led 
Jimmy more slowly into a fuller under- 
standing of his situation, or that he should 
still have encouraged Jimmy in his original 
choice because other factors might compen- 
sate for his present or alleged deficiency in 
a few areas. It is quite another problem, 
however, to be the counselor and to have 
to make the decision on the basis of Jimmy, 
instead of on the basis of generalized prin- 
ciples which lose their generality anyway 
when applied to specific, human cases. 

Where do you begin to analyze the re- 
cording of such a conference? First of all, 
watch for unexpected or undesired reac- 
tions by the student. Pauses, hesitations, 
and inflections in his voice will provide 
the clues. Look for their meanings; that 
may help to indicate his reaction to some- 
thing you said. But what did you say? His 
reaction was caused by what you said or 
how you said it, together with your gestures, 
facial expressions, and body movements. 

Analyze your choice of words in the 
light of his reactions. What about the de- 
velopment of his understanding of his prob- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Every once in a while Mr. Biddle 
turns on a recording device to capture 
everything said in a counseling inter- 
view with a student. Sometimes he is 
surprised at what he discovers about 
the conference for the first time when 
it is played back. This method often 
has allowed him to follow up an un- 
successful interview with a second that 
gets results. He writes: “It has done 
more to keep me on my toes profes- 
sionally and to help me look at myself 
objectively than anything I have done 
yet in learning counseling methods.” 
Mr. Biddle is assistant principal and di- 
rector of pupil personnel at Greeley, 
Colo., High School. 





lem? Perhaps you unsuccessfully hurried 
this development, or presented a part of 
his problem before he was ready for it. 
That will show up if the trend of the con- 
ference is studied intensively. Remember, 
the best kind of tact known to man is realiz- 
ing how far is too far! And while you are 
studying the recording, you will sometimes 
need to turn the machine back and play a 
particular section over many times before 
you can understand the full import of that 
part of the conference. As you go, make 
notes of ways to improve your part in the 
conference. 

You have finished the analysis of the re- 
cording, and now you are ready to view 
the conference in its entirety, the way you 
would have liked it to have been. Listen to 
the recording from beginning to end with- 
out stopping. Follow your corrective notes, 
saying, “At this point I should have been 
less hasty; I should have proceeded thus. . . . 
In this place I missed his inflection; I will 
watch for that type of reaction more closely 
in the future. . . . Here I used too technical 
language; he would have understood me 
better if I had said it thus... .” 
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Your study of that recording is over, and 
you can now apply your results to some of 
the next conferences. Be sure to make these 
applications—many things work in theory, 
but theory is a funny little thing that 
doesn’t work unless you do! 

I had just finished an interview with 
Bruce, who had been referred to me be- 
cause he had been “defiant and disobedi- 
ent” to a teacher. It was a good interview, 
I thought, and it ended on a friendly tone. 
Since emotions were not strained, I im- 
mediately began to study the play-back. As 
I listened to it from beginning to end, 
something surprised me. I had studied my 
voice before, but I had never noticed the 
low monotone which appeared at so many 
places in the conference. 

Then, as I studied the trend of the con- 
ference, I discovered that it had ended with 
such apparently amiable relations between 
us simply because Bruce had tolerated me. 
I had told him that he would have to learn 
to control himself—that was my approach to 
the solution of his problem. Being so en- 
thusiastic about what I said, I hadn't no- 
ticed how his voice changed from evident 
interest in telling about the situation to 
evident lack of interest in the solution I 
proposed. 

After further studying this trend in the 
conference, I decided to shift the point of 
attack on Bruce’s problem. I would start 


all over, and approach it indirectly through 
interest in him personally. I was also de. 
termined to modulate my voice more pleas- 
antly. In a later conference, he began to 
talk about how nervous he was, and how 
sometimes he just couldn’t sit still. He en- 
thusiastically took a personality inventory, 
which verified this admission. An analysis 
of his responses to individual questions 
also revealed that he objected to social con- 
trol and external authority. Together, we 
discussed this situation and specifically 
what he could do about it. 

Now he was interested. Now he tried to 
solve his problem, himself. The progress he 
made in a few short months was most grat- 
ifying. And I also became a better coun- 
selor. I had discovered the rut into which 
I had fallen, and I had done something 
about pulling myself out of it. 

In trying to improve your counseling 
techniques by this method, don’t record 
your conferences too often; give yourself 
time in between to apply what you have 
learned, and then study another one. Don’t 
rationalize or try to justify what you hear. 
Be honestly critical of yourself, spending 
time with the recorder. But also watch for 
signs of improvement—that is what you are 
doing this for. 

Others study from recordings, do you? 
Try it, and hear yourself—as others hear 
you! 


The Case of Battling Students 


By L. A. 


For many years I was superintendent of schools 
in a small Missouri town. Traces of a rough pioneer 
life still lingered in the community and school 
discipline was often a perplexing problem. 

One day I was hurriedly called to the playground 
to stop a fight between two high-school boys and I 
found that their disheveled hair, their scratches, 
and a black eye gave mute testimony that they were 


ZELIFF 


guilty of a serious altercation. Not being sure of an 
appropriate punishment, I suspended the boys from 
school for a short time. 

A few moments after they left I glanced through 
the office window. To my amazement I saw the boys 
happily going home together as if nothing had 
happened between them. 

I was still staring when they disappeared. 
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APPLICATION and 


Project gives focus 
to occupations study 


INTERVIEW 


By MILTON S. POPE 


OR THE PAST ten years every student in 
F the academic department of Indian 
Lake Central School has had an interview 
for the position that he thinks he would 
like to have after he has finished his edu- 
cation and is going to work, 

This program is carried on with students 
while they are studying occupations and 
professions in the ninth-year social-studies 
course. It calls for cooperation between 
classroom and the school administration. 
Here is how it works: 

As the study of occupations goes along, 
each student is urged to make a complete 
study of the one that he is most interested 
in. Students are helped in their choices by 
aptitude tests and conferences with the 
instructor. After they have made a survey 
and have decided they then concentrate 
upon one occupation and get all pertinent 
information they can from all sources. If, 
for example, a girl selects nursing, she will 
consult a local nurse to find out about the 
actual work and training. She will study 
the material in the library to get the com- 
plete picture. She will then know what 
courses she will need in high school, and 
what training beyond high school will be 
necessary. Some of the occupations chosen 
may require college, others may not require 
any preparation beyond high school. 

The next step is the writing of the letter 
of application and request for an interview. 
This letter and the interview constitute a 
week’s work in the subject, and so are ex- 
pected to be done in very good form. The 
student applies for the position as though 
he had completed his training and was 
actually ready to go out on his own. 


The interview is held at the school office. 
All details are carried out as in a real inter- 
view. The school principal acts as the per- 
sonnel director—first, perhaps, for a city 
hospital, next as a garage owner, etc. The 
students first must make their wants known 
to the office secretary, who in turn brings 
them into the main office and introduces 
them to the principal. Applicants are ques- 
tioned on all points concerning the posi- 
tion. The students must know the answers 
about the job they are applying for, or a 
failing mark results. 

Appearance, self-control, knowledge of 
the position and attitude are all rated by 
the principal. He also rates the letter of 
application. When the interview is finished 
the student is told where he has done poorly 
and what things he did correctly. Advice 
is given and the student is urged to ask 
any questions he may have. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The ninth-grade study of occupa- 
tions in Indian Lake, N.Y., Central 
School leads to something definite. 
When the student gathers information 
about the vocation that most interests 
him, he knows that he will have to ap- 
ply that knowledge by writing a letter 
of application for a job in his chosen 
field, and by having an interview with 
his “prospective employer,” imperson- 
ated by the principal. Mr. Pope, super- 
vising principal of the school, says that 
with this climax ahead, students study 
more diligently. 
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Our students have shown a great deal 
of interest in this plan and have really done 
a good job with it. It takes a lot of work 
for the subject teacher, but everyone con- 
cerned feels that the project is valuable. 
It makes the students very conscious of just 
what they must look for in an interview— 
and in preparing for the interview they 


* * * 


STUDENT COUNCILS: Only about 2,000 high 
schools have student governing bodies, according to 
an estimate of Paul Elicker quoted in Phi Delta 
Kappan. That's about 8% of the 25,000 U. S. second- 
ary schools. 


SCHOOL PAPER ADS: The school newspapers 
of 84 California high schools that have 1,000 or 
more students unanimously prohibit cigaret and 
liquor advertising, but aren't so unanimous about 
other kinds, says Paul Reese in California Journal 
of Secondary Education. No advertising is accepted 
by 23% of the papers. Of the 68 that do accept ad- 
vertising, 47% prohibit dance-hall ads; 11%, em- 
ployment ads; and 9%, theater ads. Mr. Reese only 
asked about the types of advertising mentioned. But 
a few schools volunteered information on other pro- 
hibitions, which of course can’t be given as a per 
cent for all of the schools: Two papers don't accept 
pool-hall ads; one won't take lottery ads—and one 
prohibits advertising of political events. 


CUTTING FAILURES: A program to reduce 
failures, carried on throughout the 1946-47 school 
year in Pine Tree, Tex., High School, reduced 
failures for the school year to 1.2%, as compared 
with 3.9% for the 1945-46 school year. But, says 
Jack L. Ballard in Texas Journal of Secondary 
Education, the plan which reduced total failures 





Epitor's Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


naturally learn much about their chosen 
vocations. In some cases they find out 
enough about an occupation to make them 
change their choice. We in this school think 
that this plan makes vocational guidance 
a much more practical course than it would 
be if it were taught in a more routine 
manner. 


FINDINGS vee tli 


to less than one-third what they had been was most 
effective in the fields where failures had been 
highest—mathematics, English, and science. Failures 
in first-year algebra were cut from 9.8% to 2.6%; 
in geometry, from 5% to 0%; in general science, 
from 16.3% to 3.1%; in chemistry, from 25% to 
10%; in first-year English, from 10.4% to 1.8%. 
Conferences played a large part in the successful 
effort. Teachers were given periods for conferences 
with pupils who were in danger of failure. The 
principal also had conferences with these pupils— 
and with their parents when it seemed advisable. 
Oh, yes—there was one other thing: the pupil- 
teacher load was kept low. 


BUILDING: School construction costs are more 
than g times as high in 1948 as they were in 1913, 
and almost 50% higher than they were in 1943, the 
U. S. Office of Education reports. Many communities 
throughout the country have dilapidated, obso 
lescent school buildings that need replacement, and 
many haven't even enough old buildings to serve 
mounting enrolments. As compared with 1947 
figures, 1955 enrolments in public educational in- 
stitutions are expected to show the following in- 
creases: elementary schools, 28%; secondary schools, 
16%; and colleges and universities, 8%. On the two 
public-school levels, this increase in students will 
call for more than 200,000 new classrooms. Thou- 
sands of localities cannot finance needed school con- 
struction without state aid—and some states cannot 
provide that without Federal aid. Only 19 states 
now provide some financial assistance to local school 
districts for capital outlay—but several states are 
“contemplating legislation for this purpose in 1949.” 
In 1947, a U. S. Office of Education study set the 
cost of the nation’s educational plant needs at 
$11,000,000,000. The schools would be a little surer 
of receiving that much money if a rich aunt died 
and left them ten billion dollars of it. 








COOPERATIVES: 


Serious Projects in Most Turkish Schools 


By 
H. R. MEYERING 


ECONDARY SCHOOLS in Turkey are mak- 
S ing significant progress in operating a 
new type of school cooperative. The Min- 
istry of Education issued a suggestive plan 
of procedure in 1942, and since then nearly 
every school in the country has developed 
its own “Kooperative” in harmony with 
local conditions and demands. 

The general objectives of the School Co- 
operatives are: to develop a mutual respect 
among the members; to encourage individ- 
ual initiative; to promote the sale of native 
products as opposed to imported luxuries; 
and to re-invest earnings in a manner that 
will benefit all members. 

Some of the projects that have been car- 
ried out as cooperative ventures are: the 
developing and landscaping of school gar- 
dens; the planting of trees; the collecting 
of specimens for science classes; the estab- 
lishing of periodical reading rooms; the 
buying of supplementary books for the 
library; the securing of first-aid kits; the 
sponsoring of special-interest clubs; and the 
supervising of games in the neighborhood. 

To raise money to carry out these projects, 
the Cooperatives not only sell local sweets 
such as Turkish delight, cookies, sugar cane, 
etc., at prices as low or lower than those 
asked in the local markets, but also 
handle school supplies such as pencils, 
paper, rulers, and in certain cases supple- 
mentary books and even textbooks. Where 
conditions permit the Cooperatives have 
planted gardens, sponsored the raising of 
chickens and rabbits, and even aided in the 
silkworm industry, to raise additional funds. 

When a Cooperative is established in a 
school every pupil is considered a member, 


entitled to buy from the Cooperative, unless 
he brings a letter from his parents asking 
that he be excused. All pupils who wish to 
have an active part in the management of 
the Cooperative are asked to make a do- 
nation of from five cents to a maximum 
seventy-five cents. This initial investment, 
which may be paid in instalments, is used 
to establish a capital fund with which to 
buy supplies. It is small enough so that no 
pupil need be barred—and elastic enough so 
that pupils who are able to do so may 
contribute more than the minimum 
amount. However, no additional privileges 
are given to those who contribute the larger 
amounts, Neither are the fees or any of the 
earnings of the Cooperative returned to 
individual members. Instead, the proceeds 
are democratically voted by the active mem- 
bers for the general benefit of the school. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Almost all Turkish schools have co- 
operatives which are staffed and 
managed by the pupils, says Dr. Meyer- 
ing. These cooperatives serve the inter- 
ests of the whole student body rather 
than only the members, and the profits 
are devoted to financing other school 
projects. Dr. Meyering is director of 
professional education in State Teach- 
ers College, Mankato, Minn. At the 
time he wrote this article he was in 
Turkey. During a previous five-year 
period he was president of the Ameri- 
can University at Tarsus, Turkey. 
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The organization is fairly simple. A fac- 
ulty sponsor, who may be the director of 
the school, or an interested teacher, calls 
together all pupils who wish to become 
active members. A student president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, and assistant 
treasurer are elected for a one-year term 
of service. These officers together with the 
faculty sponsor become the executive com- 
mittee. It is their duty to prepare agenda 
for the monthly meetings of all the mem- 
bers, to appoint the storekeepers and neces- 
sary helpers, effectively to carry on the Co- 
operative store. Officers are obliged to keep 
full records, open for inspection by any 
member at any time. At the general meet- 
ings they must be ready to defend their 
policies and be willing to listen to new ideas 
from the floor as to how the Cooperative 
can be improved. 

From time to time as profits accumulate, 
the executive committee suggests ways in 
which they may be expended for the general 
benefit of the school. Final decision as to 
how dividends are spent rests with the ma- 
jority vote of all active members. Much 
valuable training in thinking on one’s feet 
is presented in these meetings. Teachers, as 
well as pupils, often become active members 
of a School Cooperative and it is not unusual 
to have a pupil politely, but frankly, ques- 
tion a teacher in an open meeting when the 
teacher’s suggestions are not fully under- 
stood. 

In addition to the executive committee 
there is an auditing committee of two stu- 
dents who regularly inspect the finances of 
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the Cooperative. They meet with the ex- 
ecutive committee but have no vote. Money 
is usually turned over to the sponsor for 
safekeeping, and when the amount exceeds 
twenty-five liras, about ten dollars, it is 
banked. Careful records are kept of all re- 
ceipts, expenditures, inventories, and fix- 
tures. The accounts are also subject to 
periodic inspection by federal school super- 
visors. 

The Cooperatives do not run automati- 
cally. They call for considerable supervision. 
Many an amateur storekeeper—and some- 
times the sponsor—has to burn the midnight 
oil in order to have his accounts balance. 
Some Cooperatives might not even be con- 
sidered successful business enterprises—for 
often the annual monetary gain is small. 

However, the number of successful Co- 
operatives is rapidly increasing. More and 
more pupils find working and planning in 
the Cooperatives a pleasant experience. And 
numerous schools throughout the country 
are directly benefiting from the cooperative 
efforts their pupils are making in their im- 
provement. All of these facts testify that the 
School Cooperative is fast becoming a vital 
part of the Turkish School Curriculum. 
Dividends are voted for the benefit of the 
general welfare and there is ample reason 
to believe that these Cooperatives are not 
all of a temporary nature. The experiences 
gained in planning and operating a suc- 
cessful School “Kooperative” are some of 
the same skills needed to help Turkey de- 
velop into, and remain, a modern democ- 
racy. 


Program on Suckers 


Why not plan an assembly program on “Suckers”? 
During a long trip last summer we visited (without 
participating) a couple of dozen “gambling clubs” 
in four cities in a state which legalizes gambling. 
And among other things we listened in each to the 
crash of dozens and dozens of slot machines being 


played by suckers, old and young. A demonstration 
by your local chief of police or sheriff on con- 
fiscated machines, with scores of “winnings” posted 
for each, would be easy to arrange and would be 
more effective, instructionally, than a thousand 
sermons.—Editorial in School Activities. 
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DOMINIC takes a hand 
with DISCIPLINE 


By 
VAN MILLER 


OMINIC CIAMBELLI was a senior and the 

president of the Student Association 
of Indian Ledge High School. He was well 
known by pupils throughout the entire 
school system. 

As a small boy he had shown talent on 
the piano and had entertained at parties 
and school assemblies throughout the years. 
During his high-school career he had been 
a “natural” in school athletics. He was like- 
able and had been swept into office by a 
large popular vote. His academic marks had 
been acceptable but not strong. 

But this is not a story of Dominic’s career: 
it is rather a report of a notion Dominic 
had and the effect of that notion on his 
school. 

The Student Association of Indian Ledge 
High School had a constitution providing 
for a student council and a student execu- 
tive board. The council consisted of repre- 
sentatives of each of the homerooms and 
operated as the open forum of student 
opinion on all school problems. Occasion- 
ally the council conducted school assemblies 
as open discussions, or appointed special 
council committees to study facts and stu- 
dent opinion with respect to certain pro- 
posals or problems coming before the coun- 
cil. 

The executive board included the officers 
of the Student Association and chairmen 
of athletics, music activities, speech activi- 
ties, library, health, traffic, arts and crafts, 
journalism, and social activities. The execu- 
tive board was responsible for action on de- 
cisions of the student council and for secur- 
ing a wide degree of student participation 


in the various activities and school-assembly 
programs. 

Dominic was not satisfied with merely be- 
ing president. He wanted sincerely to im- 
prove the effectiveness of student participa- 
tion in school control. 

The student officers reviewed the consti- 
tution and the operation of the Student 
Association at Indian Ledge High School. 
They considered possible sources of ad- 
ditional information helpful to them. They 
became associated with a regional group 
of student government representatives from 
various nearby schools. They contacted the 
National Self-Government Committee. 
Through the Committee, arrangements 
were made to have a speaker come to In- 
dian Ledge to address a high-school assem- 
bly on self government. 

In the course of his presentation the 
speaker stressed the salutary disciplinary 
procedures used in such institutions as the 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Discipline was good in the school 
while Dominic was president of the Stu- 
dent Association. He had a plan for 
dealing with minor offenders—and it 
worked. But succeeding student-council 
officers “improved” Dominic's plan 
until it didn’t work at all. Then the 
principal figured out what was wrong. 
Dr. Miller, who tells this story with a 
point, is associate professor of educa- 
tion in the College of Education of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
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George Junior Republic. This caused Dom- 
inic to reflect upon discussions with students 
from other schools where their student gov- 
ernment organization included some sort 
of police and court system. Indian Ledge 
had no judicial branch of government. 

Dominic raised with the superintendent 
of schools the question of student responsi- 
bility for school discipline, He referred to 
the court systems in other schools and to 
remarks of the recent speaker. The super- 
intendent held that it was unfair to students 
to make them responsible for corrective or 
punitive disciplinary action. He explained 
that that was a legal responsibility of the 
principal and the teachers. 

The superintendent stated that the ac- 
tivity program conducted by the Student 
Association had a positive and desirable 
effect upon discipline, reducing materially 
the number of cases requiring corrective 
disciplinary action. The superintendent 
held that this was all that should be ex- 
pected of student participation in school 
control, and that effective positive action 
would eliminate, with the exception of a 
few cases, the need for corrective discipline. 

Dominic was not satisfied. He agreed in- 
wardly that there were certain cases so seri- 
ous that some legally designated official was 
required for whatever action should be 
taken. He felt, however, that there were 
minor misdemeanors such as cutting the 
cafeteria line, disorder in the assembly, dis- 
turbance in the library, and the like, which 
might well have the attention of the Student 
Association. 

Dominic discussed with the high-school 
principal his desire to attempt to do some- 
thing about straightening out such minor 
offenses and the principal agreed that he 
should have an opportunity to experiment. 
Dominic arranged to have such minor of- 
fenders brought in for a conference with 
himself and other willing members of either 
the council or the executive board. 

The first such conference held involved 
consideration of four students who had been 


disorderly and who had crowded in the 
cafeteria line. At this first hearing, Dominic 
was helped by the president of the senior 
class and by the chairman of the student 
council. The procedure followed was not 
one of a formal hearing with some punish- 
ment or disciplinary action to be imposed. 
It was rather a conference about what might 
be the most desirable procedure for the 
school as a whole in running the school 
cafeteria lines and about the individual re- 
sponsibility of each student for making such 
a system work well. 

That was the first in a series of such con- 
ferences, some of which produced desirable 
changes in school procedures and all of 
which produced desirable changes in boys 
and girls brought in for conference. No 
penalties were attached to any such con- 
ference—and to the credit of Dominic dur- 
ing his year as president, no students called 
in for such conference ever had occasion to 
be called in for a second conference. 

With this start in student participation 
in corrective discipline, succeeding sets of 
student officers hoped to make such work 
even more effective. Unfortunately, they 
chose to follow patterns set by adult society 
and begin legislating through the student- 
council rules approving penalties for cer- 
tain minor offenses. 

An example of such a penalty was their 
rule that students who cut the lunch line 
would have to go to the end of the lunch 
line each day for a week. The results of 
their procedure were similar to results in 
adult society—and certain pupils became 
repeating offenders. The fact that some 
youngsters were always relegated to the end 
of the lunch line became a standing joke 
with them and with their schoolmates. The 
effectiveness of the Ciambelli technique 
was lost in the attempt to work out an 
efficient system. 

The Ciambelli influence was not gone al- 
together, however. The principal had 
picked up a new idea or so himself. One 
technique which he used effectively in the 
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case of disagreement between himself and 
a student, or between two students, or be- 
tween a teacher and a student, was that of 
asking the student to select, from the stu- 
dent body or faculty, a disinterested person 
in whom the student had confidence and to 
get the other party in the dispute to agree 
to the person selected. This disinterested 
person was brought in to hear both sides 
of the disagreement and to participate in a 
discussion as to the best solution for all 


parties concerned. The principal found this 
to be a rather effective technique, and used 
it often, 

Should student officers take the responsi- 
bility for disciplining fellow students? 
Should student responsibility be only that 
of promoting a program of positive action 
so attractive that all students cooperate 
willingly and have all free time profitably 
occupied? Dominic had his opinion, What 
is yours? 


Radio Programs Feature Classroom Work 


El Dorado schools are on the air. Starting January 
27th with a one-half hour broadcast from 8:30 to 
g:00 o'clock each Tuesday and Thursday evening, 
the El Dorado (Ark.) schools are broadcasting a 
series of thirty-two radio programs direct from the 
classrooms. 

In cooperation with radio station KELD and as a 
public service furnished without cost to the schools 
by the radio station, special tape recording equip- 
ment has been installed in the classrooms, where the 
class recitation is recorded without interfering with 
the routine of the daily program. Then at 8:30 each 
Tuesday and Thursday evening the program is 
broadcast from the studio so that the children, the 
parents, and others may hear. 

Sometime during the series of thirty-two programs 
each grade from the first to the twelfth will appear 
on the air. Each school in the city has been assigned 
one or more programs, including the Negro schools. 

The purpose of these broadcasts is not to put on a 
show. They have been planned as a part of a public- 
relations program, in an effort to bring parents and 
schools closer together, to give the parents a “New 
Look” at their schools, and it is hoped that pupils 
and teachers will be stimulated to do better school 
work, 

Mr. Charles R. Swan, director of elementary edu- 
cation in the Eldorado school system, has been desig- 
nated as coordinator in this program. The principal 
in each school has a special committee of teachers 
who have the responsibility of planning the pro- 
gram in the respective schools. A larger committee 
composed of the special committees outlined the 
final schedule. 

It is a well-known fact that over a period of years, 
the schools in a given community will be no better 
than the people of that community want them to be. 


For the people to want better schools, they must be 
better informed about their schools. 

As a usual thing, parents of school children do not 
visit their schools except on special occasions and to 
hear special programs, or when requested to do so 
to help solve a problem which has arisen as a 
result of a conflict between the child and the school. 
Under those circumstances the parent has little op- 
portunity to know what actually goes on in the 
classroom—the most important phase of the learning 
situation. 

A little more than a year ago the . . . school board 
and other interested groups sponsored a campaign 
to equalize and increase tax assessments in the El 
Dorado School District. At that time, through talks 
at civic clubs, an effort was made to give the people 
of El Dorado a clear-cut view of some of the great- 
est needs of the schools and point out how it was 
thought some of these needs might be realized. 
rhrough this effort, the patrons of this community 
had a fair opportunity to gain a concept of the 
material and financial side of the . . . schools, and 
many of these patrons responded generously by 
making the proper adjustments of their tax assess- 
menis. In addition to this, the patrons of the El 
Dorado schools have contributed approximately 
$150,000 above taxes within the last year and a half 
to purchase necessary equipment and to improve 
the . . . schools in general. 

Now, instead of the material and financial side, 
the human side of the schools is being shown to the 
people... . / An effort is being made to take the 
parents and others into the classroom through 
the radio, to let them hear their own children and 
their teachers as they go about the business of an 
average school day.—The Journal of Arkansas Edu- 
cation. 








The Questionnaire 


INVENTORY 


By 
ANDREW D. ROBERTS 


N AN effort to learn the status of student 
I opinion on certain questions of guid- 
ance, two separate school groups in the Val- 
lejo, Cal., area were studied. 

The first group consisted of sixty students 
on the tenth-grade level at the Vallejo Jun- 
ior High School, and the average pupil had 
completed the first semester of his sopho- 
more year, The ages of these students 
ranged from 14 to 17, the average age being 
estimated at fifteen and a half years. 

The second group consisted of sixty vet- 
erans who had received vocational counsel- 
ing at the Vallejo Veterans Administration 
Guidance Center. These ex-servicemen were 
lower-division college students, the average 
veteran having completed one semester of 
the thirteenth school year. The ages of this 
group ranged from 18 to 27, and their esti- 
mated average age was 23 years. 

A questionnaire-inventory was prepared 
and submitted to each of the student groups 
in order to gain an insight into their think- 
ing and feeling about the following ques- 
tions. 

The following four questions were sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the tenth- 
grade students: 


1. Do you desire help in choosing your high- 
school course of study at this time? 

2. Do you desire assistance in making your choice 
of a job or occupational field at this time? 

3. Do you feel that assistance in either of these 
two areas would be valuable to you personally? 

4- Do you feel that the school should devote time 
in assisting you to choose your high-school course 
of study or your future job? If so, indicate approxi- 
mately how much time you think the school should 
spend. 


The four questions presented to the 





Exploratory Guidance 
Device at Vallejo 


lower-division college students were phrased 
in the following manner: 

1. Do you desire help in choosing your college 
major or general course of study at this time? 

2. Do you desire assistance in making your choice 
of a job or occupational field at this time? 

3. Do you feel that assistance in either of these 
two areas would be valuable to you personally? 

4. Do you feel that the school should devote 
time in assisting you to choose your high-school 
course of study or your future job? If so, indicate 
approximately how much time you think the school 
should spend. 


The positive and negative reactions as 
given by the student groups are recorded 
here: 

First Question 

Tenth-Grade Students College Students 


WP nicass 48 Serer 5 


Second Question 
Tenth-Grade Students College Students 


Yes ....28 ee $7 

No _ No - 23 
Third Question 

Tenth-Grade Students College Students 


We: eksnce 39 BE wc cccei 42 


Fourth Question 


Tenth-Grade Students College Students 


In follow-up interviews with each of the 
sixty tenth-grade students surveyed, the 
majority of the pupils expressed primary 
interest in obtaining information which 
would aid them to choose a suitable high- 
school course of study. Although they were 
vitally concerned with planning to insure 
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a choice of appropriate secondary-school 
subject matter, they demonstrated no anx- 
iety about an immediate job selection or the 
formulation of a definite vocational deci- 
sion. It was their belief that this particular 
problem could best be resolved in the final 
year of high school. 

The consensus of the student opinion 
seemed to be that competent professional 
aid was essential if they were to make an 
intelligent choice of a secondary major. 
The bulk of the group felt that the school 
was responsible for the required orientation 
instruction and for the dissemination of 
pertinent information. These students esti- 
mated that such a program would satisfy 
their individual needs only if it lasted for 
a minimum of six weeks. 

In the follow-up interviews with each of 
the sixty veteran students, the majority of 
the students felt their major problem con- 
sisted in choosing the general and specific 
courses which would provide them with a 
fundamental background for their later 
upper-division and graduate-college studies. 
Although these students expressed no par- 
ticular concern about making an immediate 
occupational choice, the bulk of the group 
did desire to formulate tentative plans for 
entering any of two or three allied job fields 
prior to graduation from junior college. 

The consensus, as in the case of the 
tenth-grade group, was that competent pro- 
fessional aid was essential to effective edu- 
cational and vocational planning. They 
likewise believed that the school should 
be responsible for the required orientation 
instruction and counseling activity. These 
students estimated that such orientation 
instruction, to be most effective, should 
constitute a minimum of eight weeks in 
the lower-division curriculum. In addition, 
this group was of the opinion that at least 
one lengthy individual conference with 
both the college adviser and the counselor 
should take place once each semester. 

The results obtained from the question- 
naire-inventory, supplemented and corrobo- 


rated by the follow-up interview, reveal a 
lot about students’ attitudes. The coun- 
selor can use the information gained in this 
manner as a guide in the organization and 
administration of the guidance program for 
the students sampled: 

1. Both student groups desire assistance in solv- 
ing their problems. Therefore, the indications are 
that the counselor can employ a direct rather than 
an indirect counseling approach in working with 
these students. 

2. The tenth-grade students apparently are pri- 
marily concerned with selecting a suitable high- 
school course of study, so group and individual 
guidance activities will probably tend to be most 
effective if they emphasize adjustment to the sec- 
ondary curriculum. 

g. The college students seem to feel that the 
solution to both their educational and occupational 
problems is an immediate vital consideration. 
Therefore, students generally will welcome counsel- 
ing in these areas. 


The questionnaire-inventory presented 
here is an experimental one and is not de- 
signed to serve as a model instrument for 
guidance workers. Such a device may be 
efficient in measuring pupil opinion only if 
the questions are carefully constructed and 
statistically valid numbers of students are 
studied. It does, however, illustrate how 
the questionnaire-inventory accompanied 
and substantiated by the follow-up inter- 
view can be utilized to find out what the 
student wants from the counseling process. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
What is the attitude of the students 
toward the guidance department? How 
many students would like to receive 
counseling on educational and voca- 
tional problems? In this article Mr. 
Roberts reports the results of a “con- 
sumer demand” investigation in which 
groups of tenth-grade students and 
lower-division college students took 
part. The author is an instructor in 
the guidance department of Vallejo, 

Calif., Junior High School. 














%— SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —~ 


Edited by THE STAFF 


NOT NECESSARILY: A high-school teacher of 
English and social studies is not necessarily literate 
enough to vote in an election in New York State. 
It seems that Dolores R. Teamerson, teacher of 
those subjects in Jordan High School, Rochester, 
N.Y., tried to register for the November elections 
at the last minute, and the only proof of literacy 
that she could offer was her membership card 
in the New York State Teachers’ Association. The 
board turned her proof down, says the New York 
Post, and it was too late for her to get a literacy test. 
She took the case to court. A State Supreme Court 
judge, probably grinning smugly, dealt a kidney 
punch to the profession by agreeing with the 
registration board. We hope that Miss Teamerson 
is a teacher who can summon up a stare icy enough 
to put the deep freeze on a whole classroom— 
and that she let the judge have it. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Faculties in schools and 
colleges where academic freedom is under attack 
were urged to organize for warding off further in- 
cursions on freedom of speech, thought, and politi- 
cal action at the recent Academic Freedom Rally in 
New York City. The Rally, says the New York 
Post, was sponsored by the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions. Six of the speakers 
were educators who had been “ousted or penalized 
for exercising freedom of expression.” Their offenses 
had been as follows: support of Henry Wallace, 
2; liberal activities, 2; refusal to answer questions 
of the House Un-American Activities Committee, 1; 
perusal of the New York City newspaper PM, 1. 
The conference adopted resolutions condemning 
the “alarming growth of repression” in schools and 
colleges, and demanding the abolition of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee and of loyalty 
checks. 


RADIO: Classroom Radio Receivers is a free 40- 
page pamphlet that offers a set of standards to guide 
schoo] administrators in selecting appropriate radio 
equipment. The booklet was prepared by a joint 
committee of educators and manufacturers. Copies 
may be obtained from the Radio Section of the 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS: During the past 25 years, the 
Canton, Ohio, Scholarship Foundation has helped 
178 students and graduates of the city’s high 
schools to continue their education, reports Ohio 
Schools. Public-spirited citizens and school people 


organized the Foundation in 1922 “with faith and 
hope”—and now its assets exceed $45,000. The 
scholarships are loans, made to talented young 
people who need help to complete their high. 
school education or to go to college. Grants are 
limited to $200 for undergraduates and to $900 
for graduates. There is no interest on loans while 
the student is in school or college, but after gradua- 
tion he pays 4% the first year, 5% the second, and 
6% the third. Of the 178 grants that have been 
made, only 36 are still unpaid, and 18 of the un. 
paid grants are to students still in college. Member. 
ship in the Foundation is open to individual citizens, 
who must contribute at least $5 annually, and to 
organizations, which must pay at least $50 a year. 
Special gifts have been received, some for specific 
purposes. J. L. G. Pottorf, former principal of a 
Canton high school, and a member of the Founda- 
tion’s board, points out that “other towns and 
cities might like to repeat this performance in be- 
half of their young people.” 


CYCLOTRON: One of the go cyclotrons in the 
entire world has been built by four students at 
El Cerrito, Calif., High School. The boys, says 
Sierra Education News, were supervised by Ben- 
jamin V. Siegel, physics teacher, and assisted by a 
former student of Mr. Siegel. Physics Today de. 
voted a 5-page article to the cyclotron, and ran a 
second article on the work of Mr. Siegel’s students 
in advanced techniques of voltage generation. At 
an age when boys used to be interested only in 
cracking walnuts or one another's heads, these boys 
are tackling atoms. So drive carefully—that child 
crossing the street may be carrying an atomic 
stockpile. 


MIRRORS: The men on the board of education 
of East Orange, N.J., saw no reason why they 
should spend money to buy mirrors for the girl's 
rest rooms in the high school, since all girls carry 
mirrors. Annoyed by that kind of logic, the girls 
threatened to revolt unless the mirrors were sup- 
plied. But, says the New York Post, there was a 
lone woman on the board—and she fought for 
those mirrors until the men gave in. The moral 
seems to be that board membership should represent 
varied interests in the community. And it might 
not be a bad idea for every board to include one 
open-handed spendthrift, just for variety. 


(Continued on page 256) 
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EDITORIAL -—< 


Let’s Teach the Second Step, ‘Too 


see and hear, and read and learn, as 
much as he please; he will never know any 
of it except that which he has thought over, 
that which by thinking he has made the 
property of his own mind.” 
Bronson Alcott declared, 
means life.” 
Today we might say, “Thought means 


— PESTALOZzI once said, “One may 


“Thought 


survival.” 

In an age when inadequate or fallacious 
thinking may result in international ruin, 
thought means survival. 

“So,” says a cynical teacher, “thought 
means survival, does it? So what? The peo- 
ple who will do the thinking that will lead 
to survival aren’t in my classes. If any of 
my cherubs ever become senators, it will be 
over my dead body.” 

The future senators are in someone's 
classes right now, though. More important, 
the people who will elect future senators 
are in the cynic’s classes, the non-cynic’s 
classes, my classes, your classes. The people 
who will write letters to their representa- 
tives, who will participate in municipal 
affairs, who will manage or mismanage their 
own lives, who will make hundreds of big 
and little decisions every day—they are in 
our classes. Being able to think means sur- 
vival for them as individuals and as citizens 
of a democracy; it means life. 

Thinking requires two things: material 
and the putting together of material. The 
material is knowledge—facts, experiences, 
observations. The putting together involves 
seeing the relationship between two or more 
parts of the material. Gaining material and 
putting together its parts are equally im- 
portant in the thinking process; there can 
be no constructive thinking unless both 


steps are present and are used skilfully. 

We pretend to have left the days of 
Charles Dickens’ Gradgrind, who regarded 
students as pitchers to be filled full of facts. 
But have we left those days? Perhaps you 
have. I suggest a simple check: Look at the 
last final examination you gave. Did you 
ask for facts only, or did you ask for the 
putting together which is also essential to 
thinking? 

We must continue taking the first step— 
presenting knowledge. But my plea is that 
we should also take the second step—helping 
students to put parts of their knowledge 
together. Here are some suggestions to illus- 
trate how this can be done: 

1. Asking frequent questions requiring 
the solution of simple problems. Able teach- 
ers encourage students to be homo cogitans 
and not merely homo sapiens. The thought 
questions they ask are not huge and 
amorphous, like, “What seem to have been 
the trends in English literature in the last 
three hundred years?” Rather, the questions 
are pointed ones that guide thinking, ques- 
tions like, “What qualities do these two 
animals have in common?” or “Why do the 
Southern states almost always vote Demo- 
cratic?” 

2. Adapting thought questions to the 
level of the class and of individuals. Think- 
ing ability must be developed slowly. Cap- 
able teachers address less difficult questions 
to young classes and slow students, more 
dificult questions to older classes and 
bright students. The young do become 
older; even the slow sometimes become less 
slow. Patience and sympathy are two of the 
strongest weapons in a teacher's arsenal. 

3. Having students sometimes work in 
groups for the solution of a problem. High- 
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ly valuable is practice in the give-and-take 
and in the intelligent compromise necessary 
to problem-solving in a democracy. 

4. Opposing merely emotional reactions. 
The word Republican causes some people 
to emit sparks of fury; the word Democrat 
can hardly be spoken by some others with- 
out an implied “damn.” To city students, 
rural refers to “hayseeds and hicks”; to rural 
students, city people are often “smart 
alecks.”” Mere bigness often seems a virtue. 
Since Bigg High has a larger enrolment 
than Possum Trot High, Bigg must be a bet- 
ter school; since Luscious Lucifera is a best- 
seller, it must be a great book. We need to 
help students to use the facts they know, 
and not merely to react emotionally. 

5. Opposing “either-or” thinking and 
other fallacies. People tend to set up false 
dilemmas, to say that either this must be 
true, or that: “We must elect so-and-so or 
face national disaster.” Often, in reality, 
there are several alternatives. The intelli- 
gent teacher helps his students to see 
through false dilemmas, to search for other 
solutions. Similarly, he recognizes and helps 
the students attack such common fallacies 
as begging the question, ignoring the ques- 
tion, hasty generalization, and post hoc ergo 
propter hoc. He helps his students become 
alert to the propagandists’ frequent employ- 
ment of fallacious reasoning. 

6. Avoiding aimless discussion. There 
should be a goal in each class or group 
discussion. Usually, at least tentative con- 


Half 


Indeed the disease destroying mankind might 
well be called half-truth. We believe in democracy— 
except of course. . . . We stand for honesty—but in 
certain business, or political, or social affairs, well, 
you know. . . . We desire peace and the true wel- 
fare of all mankind—but this being an election 


year. . . . God pity us in our hypocrisy! Here is 
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clusions should be drawn, although com. 
plete agreement on matters of opinion need 
be no more insisted upon than it is in any 
other democratic gathering. 

7. Teaching subject matter as an exercise 
in thinking, not as work in mere memory 
and identification. The English teacher, for 
example, should teach sentence structure 
not as rote memory of definitions but as 
a process of linking ideas in a clear and 
effective way. Or the science teacher may 
help students to see how facts were dis. 
covered and what their implications are. 

8. Teaching the principles of organiza. 
tion, Every good talk or piece of writing 
follows a plan, has a coherent arrangement. 
One teacher alone cannot insure effective 
organization. Each high-school teacher 
needs to assist his students to put their 
thoughts together according to a plan. 

g. Practicing. If one learns to do by 
doing, he learns to think by thinking. We 
are back to Pestalozzi: “One may see and 
hear, and read and learn, as much as he 
please; he will never know any of it except 
that which he has thought over, that which 
by thinking he has made the property of 
his own mind.” Each class period should 
be an intellectual experience—if possible, an 
intellectual adventure—in which every stu- 
dent has a share. 

J. N. Hook 
Teacher-training counselor 
University of Illinois 


Urbana, Il. 


Truths 


the disease—insincerity, sham, permeating all walks. 

Give us for even one generation teachers and 
religious leaders who will follow the truth wherever 
it may lead and the future of civilization is as- 
sured. Failing this, we will continue leading the 
youth of the world down the road to disaster.— 


NeELure B. Moore in Social Education. 
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% SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 


10 Recommendations of NEA 
Tenure Committee 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


This is the concluding instalment of Dr. Hodg- 
don’s comments on the Tenure Report of the Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Academic Freedom of the Na- 
tional Education Association.—Ed. 


Recommendation VI 


One of the common types of litigation concerns 
procedures for dismissal of unsatisfactory teachers. 
The sixth recommendation concerns the require- 
ments and suggests the following: “A tenure law 
should contain definite and legal procedures for 
dismissing unsatisfactory teachers by requiring that 
there should be (a) Charges stated in writing, in- 
cluding a record of criticism and faults (Preferably 
time should be given to remedy reasons for dis- 
missal.), (b) A hearing before the entire employing 
board, private or public, as the teacher desires, 
(c) Benefit of counsel, (d) Final appeal to the courts 
or some other authority above the employing 
board.” 

All of these are excellent recommendations. 
Charges should be stated in writing, and should 
name the person making the charges so the teacher 
may face the accuser and bring evidence to show 
prejudice or other wilful acts, if any, to injure the 
accused teacher. The teacher should be protected 
by all the legal procedure required for any American 
citizen. 

\ hearing by committees of a board of education 
should not be permitted. A full board should par- 
ticipate and all the evidence should be given. The 
witnesses should be sworn, as in court, and cross- 
examination allowed. No teacher should be dis- 
missed on any charges unless he has been previously 
notified of these charges in writing by the one 
making the charges. If the charges concern teaching 
procedures or activities in school, the teacher should 
be allowed a stated period of time for correcting 
the faults complained of. Too often cases involve 
personal prejudices rather than legal or professional 
grounds for the attempt to dismiss. 

The teacher's right to be represented by counsel 
should be a positive right, and the teacher should 
always have the right to appeal to the courts. In 


some states the teacher appeals to the commissioner 
of education and then to the courts, as in New 
Jersey. This is an excellent procedure, and probably 
the best. The courts have frequently reversed the 
holdings of the commissioner of education or the 
state board when decisions have been appealed to 
them. 

The poorest system of appeals is probably found 
in New York State, where an appeal to the com- 
missioner is final. The teacher is thus denied any 
access to the courts. The commissioner, untrained 
in law, has almost concurrent jurisdiction with the 
highest court in the State—composed of trained 
judges. In other words, with only the advice of a 
lawyer, the commissioner of education decides the 
facts and the law. 

This is the wrong principle, and many unsatis- 
factory decisions have been made that might have 
been reversed in an appeal to a court. The fact 
that in states where an appeal is allowed from the 
commissioner's decisions, a decision is occasionally 
reversed by the court, shows how important it is to 
have the right of appeal. No law should deny the 
right to appeal to a legally constituted law court. 

In New York, a few years ago, the legislature gave 
teachers the right to go to the courts in some cases 
rather than to the commissioner. While many satis- 
factory results have been obtained through such 
appeals, it isn’t the correct way to solve the problem. 
This solution makes it possible for the commissioner 
of education to make a decision one way and the 
courts to make a different decision on the same 
facts. For instance, in a case involving the reading 
of the Bible in the public schools, the commissioner 
denied the right to have the Bible read, while the 
court upheld it. 

In time this condition will probably be remedied, 
and teachers and boards of education will be al- 
lowed to appeal from the commissioner's decisions. 

Therefore, Recommendation VI should also in- 
clude the provision that all reasons for dismissal 
should be according to the principle of ejus generis, 
when the list of causes is stated and followed by 
the words “and for other good and sufficient 
reasons.” In fact, it would be better to leave the 
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latter phrase out altogether, the writer believes. 

In Massachusetts, for example, a list of causes 
for the dismissal of teachers must be stated, and is 
followed by words to this effect: “or for any other 
good cause.” In Massachusetts and in most states 
such a statement merely means causes like the ones 
already stated. This is the principle of law called 
the ejusdem generis principle. Yet when a teacher's 
case came before a Massachusetts court, this prin- 
ciple was entirely ignored—ignored by a court 
which had clung to the ejusdem generis principle 
for more than a hundred years and still follows it 
except in cases of teacher dismissal. 

The court, in ignoring this fundamental prin- 
ciple of law, held that the board of education could 
dismiss a teacher for any cause it decided he should 
be dismissed for. The court thereby destroyed the 
force and effect of the tenure law. This case was 
not appealed to the United States Supreme Court, 
where the right to ignore the ejusdem generis prin- 
ciple might have been properly decided. 


Recommendation VII 


“Tenure legislation should safeguard satisfactory 
teachers from dismissal for personal, political, re- 
ligious, or any other irrelevant reasons.” 

There have been many court cases which involved 
dismissal of teachers for reasons not concerned with 
education. It was reported that in one town, where 
Republicans were in power only teachers who voted 
Republican were elected, and when the Democrats 
were in control only teachers who voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket were elected. In one place there was no 
employment of Catholic teachers—in another, of 
non-Catholic teachers. One school board passed a 
ruling against hiring teachers who refused to live 
in the community, even though there were no avail- 
able places (In spite of this, the real estate interests 
nearly doubled the rent for teachers.). 

Other remarkable excuses for dismissal: Refusal 
to live at the home of the president of the board 
of education and wash the supper dishes every night; 
attending the Congregational rather than the 
Methodist Church. 


Recommendation VIIT 


“Tenure should recognize the principle of 
seniority in the event reduction of staff is necessary.” 
This is an excellent principle. In New Jersey, for 
example, a politically minded board wanted to get 
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rid of certain teachers because they didn’t like them 
or because they had been long in the service yet 
were not able to retire. The board transferred al] 
the teachers of this type to a single school and 
later during the same board meeting discontinued 
the school. They thereby dismissed thirty-two or 
more teachers as “unnecessary,” thus evading the 
tenure requirements. Since no seniority right 
existed, the teachers had no right to positions. They 
could only wait for other teachers to die or retire, 
Because of this situation the state legislature later 
passed a seniority statute. 


Recommendation IX 


“The tenure law should define the status of the 
temporary and emergency teachers.” 

Because of varying decisions about these teachers, 
the tenure statute should specifically mention 
whether they should obtain credit toward tenure for 
time spent on probation. The law should definitely 
define an emergency teacher and a_ substitute 
teacher, so that boards may not assign them to 
regular vacancies for more than thirty days. State 
aid should be withheld when a board makes the 
practice of filling regular positions that have no 
regular teachers with substitute teachers. 


Recommendation X 


“Tenure legislation should protect against reduc- 
tion in rank or status, except in circumstances over 
which the employing board has no control (These 
circumstances should be named.).” 

A splendid recommendation—and it should apply 
equally to superintendents, principals, and teachers. 
Superintendents, too, need protection from some 
boards. 

A statement of the NEA Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom is worth repeating here: 

“A good tenure law improves school morale and 
protects the qualified teacher. It provides, at the 
same time, for the elimination of teachers who 
because of incompetence, or for other good reasons, 
should be removed. Both employers and employees 
should view tenure legislation as a part of modern 
educational practice.” 

Tenure legislation promotes the best interests of 
the public schools. A sound state teachers tenure 
system builds strong schools in a state and gives 
the children a far better group of teachers. 


Today, those who are hoping for and working for a blackout of freedom have included 
the schools in their nefarious plans. And they are working overtime.—WILLIAM H. FIsHER 


in Social Education. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


~ 


KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


This Way, Please (Rev. Ed.), by ELEANOR 
Boykin. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1948. 350 pages, $2.40. 

Youth, in the eyes of some persons, are refrac- 
tories, punishable for their disinclination to adult 
thinking about adult rules. Tons of paper have 
been wasted in efforts to reach young people by 
writing books at them from a distance. Reassured 
by Editor Thomas H. Briggs’ assertion that This 
Way, Please will attract and hold secondary-level 
attention, one turns to it hopefully, and discovers 
that Miss Boykin has spoken the tongue of adoles- 
cence as only a completely sympathetic personality 
can. 

The casual student who, in a remnant of time 
before passing-bell, reaches for this intriguing, 
colorfully-bound book, finds on any page inspira- 
tion to correct living. For the cover-to-cover reader, 
there is tendered—not advice—just helpful prompt- 
ing On every youth perplexity, whether it be an 
array of flat silver, or a six-foot array of girl on the 
dance floor. The book, wholesomely coeducational, 
is worth keeping where boys and girls can get at it. 

Some pranks have been played by the new look 


on Chichi Lasley, whose spirited and convincing 
cartoons pre-date the recent drop in skirt markers. 
A degree of light humor offsets, perhaps sufficiently, 
the frequent picturizing of wrong action rather than 
right. An age-old propensity to venture inspiration 
of youth by making them look foolish is held 
fairly well in leash. Fortunately, nothing seems to 
encumber materially the onward progression of 
author and reader in friendly, companionable quest 
of the book’s projected issues: personal attractive- 
ness, kindliness, self-control, good humor, and poise. 

M. F. CHILDs 

A. B. Davis High School 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Psychology for Living, by HERBERT SOREN- 
SON and MARGUERITE MALM. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 637 pages, 
$3. 

“Men don’t demand glamour girls!” These start- 
ling words emancipate a textbook! 

The quotation is a caption under one of the many 
live illustrations in Psychology For Living, by Dr. 

Herbert Sorenson and Dr. Marguerite Malm, a book 








Have your students see themselves as others 
should see them! In these five silent film- 
strips, a cast of actual high school pupils 
dramatizes the kind of behavior that makes 
for pleasant and successful relations with 
others. The filmstrips cover all aspects of 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Text-Film Department 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York 18, N.Y. 
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ANNOUNCES 
Five Filmstrips on ETIQUETTE 


For High School Students 
correlated with Manners Made Easy, by Mary Beery 


day-to-day adolescent life—at home, in 
school, on dates, and in other social activi- 
ties—and offer instruction in a friendly, con- 
versational manner that is certain to win 
teen-age approval. 


These Are the Titles: 
3. As Others See You 
4. Stepping Out 

5. Table Talk 


1. Home Ground 
2. School Spirit 


For further information, write for Folder E-! 
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which might easily have been a best seller if it were 
not patterned specifically for high-school students, 
in pages packed full of cheery, personal human in- 
terest. Psychology is dished out, ice-cream coated, 
without losing any of its essence. Its readability, 
coherence, and “you” appeal all make for a chatty 
thesis on life as it should be lived. 

This is a timely book. The authors weave a 
stimulating pattern whereby students can extricate 
from everyday misinformation. The 
topics run the gamut—science, emotions, popularity, 


themselves 


family, superstitions, friendship, sex, jobs, marriage 
—everything’s there! Even its chapter headings, e.g., 
“Your Success with the Opposite Sex,” radiate ap- 
peal. 

The simplified vocabulary, lucid style, and in- 
sight into the needs of immature minds make this 
book a usable one. Students are handed the key to 
the diagnosis of individual problems, with self- 
analyzing questions, footnotes, summaries, glossary, 
and bibliography to guide them. Up-to-date illustra- 
tions brighten the text—photographs, sketches, car- 
toons—each applicable to the theme. No hunting 
to match up text and illustrations. The principles 
outlined are the clue, the illustrations the come- 
on, the questions the call to action. The emphasis 
is on “you”—the reader. 

One might be reading a novel instead of a text- 





The CLEARING HousE 


book. No skipping of pages, no skimming. Psy- 
chology becomes a provocative foundation for 
future, more serious study. With a personalized text 
like this, we're well on the road to more effective 
education. 

BEATRICE BALL 

Clark Junior High School 

Bronx, N.Y. 


Laboratory Chemistry, by WILLIAM E. 
Price. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World 
Book Company, 1947. 133 pages, paper 
bound, g2¢. 

In sharp contradistinction to the outmoded “cook- 
book” type of manual, inadequate and sterile, is 
William E. Price’s workbook, Laboratory Chem. 
istry. 

Constructing a solid foundation in basic chem- 
istry, the exercises illustrate applications of general 
principles to the specific reactions of substances. 
These functional experiments are integrated to 
ward the end both of clarifying the material pre 
sented in the textbook and stimulating student 
initiative. In order to achieve this purpose, the 
material is correlated with the student's interests 
and experience, with such representative titles of 
experiments as “Stain Removal” and “Test for 
Fabrics.” Thus, both the theoretical and the practi- 





THE SCHOOL 


materials and efficient techniques. 


and proper work schedules. 


clearly shown. 





HOUSEKEEPING HANDBOOK 


Henry H. Linn, Leslie C. Helm, and K. P. Grabarkiewicz 


Sweeping floors, cleaning windows, and dusting furniture can be interest- 
ing and rewarding duties if the worker goes about them with the proper 


The large-scale housekeeping necessary in school buildings will be 
greatly expedited if the school custodian is equipped with a copy of this 
housekeeping handbook, written especially for him. It outlines in detail 
efficient methods of work, proper materials, effective types of equipment, 


Careful attention is given to employee morale throughout this manual, 
and the importance of the custodian in the daily life of the school is 


288 pp., illustrated. $3.75 postpaid 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27 


CUSTODIAN’S 
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“A Significant Contribution” 


—from review by Orville N. Peterson 


in The School Review: 


“Part I calls attention to the sources of good school news that may be observed 
in any well-organized school program . . . a wealth of news materials related to the 
more important sources of school publicity. 

“Part II will serve as an adequate handbook for those who want to learn how to 
write school news. 

“Parts III and IV are concerned, respectively, with the tasks of getting stories 
published and getting the school ‘on the air.’ The five chapters in each of these 
divisions of the book provide valuable information regarding the best utilization 
of available outlets for school news. The informative nature of the discussion of 
these problems marks this volume as a significant contribution to the literature 
of public relations in the field of education. . . . 

“The numerous illustrations presented in the book to clarify or supplement an 
idea, technique, or activity, and the resource materials in the appendix, add much 
to its practical uses.” 











PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 
Director of Publications, Benson High School, Omaha, Neb. 


Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 


Director of Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


How to Win Friends and Influence the Community 


If you would like to have your community better informed about your school— 
and to understand and appreciate its work more—put a copy of PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY to work for you. It contains 27 chapters of advice and suggestions 
that you'll find constantly useful. To see how helpful this book can be to you in 
your school’s community-relations work, order a copy for 10-day free examination. 


Net prof. price, $2.80—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. *\2¥3s" 
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The Junior Précis Practice Pad 
and 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad 
By PAUL W. LEHMANN 
Headmaster, The Dublin School 


These two publications provide definite instruc- 
tion and plenty of drill material for Précis Writing 
throughout the four years of secondary school. 
The Junior Pad is designed for the beginner in 
précis writing in the earlier years of secondary 
school and for other than college preparatory 
classes. Simple précis writing is approached 
through a preliminary study of abstracting, para- 
phrasing, punctuation, vocabulary and sentence 
building. 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad continues the 
work in the third and fourth year of secondary 
school and definitely prepares the student for col- 
lege entrance examinations. 


Exercises are provided covering both poetry 
and prose, many of the problems being taken from 
recent College Entrance Board, New York State 
Regents, and Massachusetts Institution of Tech- 
nology entrance examinations. 


List Price: 73 cents, each pad 





Patterson's Tests 
on the 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


By Raymond G. Patterson 


These tests are designed to give the teacher a 
convenient, accurate, and scientific means of meas- 
uring results; to simplify and expedite teaching and 
to furnish the student stimulating exercises yielding 
a more thoro knowledge of the Constitution. 


Forms A, B, & C $3.00 per hundred 
Specimen set to teachers only, 25 cents 


TEST ON THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


By Raymond G. Patterson 


This test or study exercise of 101 questions is 
planned to instruct those who use it for study or to 
measure knowledge of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of those who use it as a test. 


New Type—Accurate—Stimulating 
Specimen set to teachers only, 20 cents 
$3.00 per oot 
Dramatizations of 
THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
and 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
By Zetta Dalton 

These two dramatizations are suitable for assem- 


bly programs and for activating the study of these 
historical events. Price: 25 cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 











cal aspects are given due consideration. 

A defect of this manual is the inadequate treat- 
ment given to measures of safety. However, judged 
according to modern concepts of scientific educa- 
tion, the workbook is both lucid and thorough. Its 
carefully selected illustrations lighten the task of 
both teacher and student, and facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of proficiency in laboratory operations. 

ROBERT KRAMER 
Public School 126 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Health in Your Daily Living, by JosEPHINE 
L. RATHBONE, FRANCIS L. BACON, and 
CuHartes H. Keene, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1948. 442 + xxvi pages, 
$2.60. 

Textbooks written for the purpose of teaching 
health facts and developing health attitudes have 
been appearing with increasing frequency. This 
book follows the usual pattern. Basically it is an 
elementary physiology book which emphasizes the 
importance of and the knowledge necessary for the 
maintenance of good health. Health in Your Daily 
Living is better than most of the recent crop in that 
it uses simple, functional vocabulary; gives attention 
to the introduction of scientific terms; organizes its 
chapters into easy-to-read units; introduces realistic 
questions at frequent intervals; includes several 
suggestions for student activities and self-helps; and 
uses a bibliography that is intelligently annotated 
for student use. 

In adolescence particularly, problems of boy- 
girl adjustments play a significant role in the health 
status of the individual. It is disappointing, there- 
fore, to find so little attention given to this aspect 
of daily living. A very sketchy consideration is 
given the subject in the chapter on Mental Health, 
but modern youth will scarcely be satisfied with 
such a circuitous approach. 

GJerTRuD H. SMITH 

Supervisor of Science and Mathematics 
Junior High School Education Division 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Using Latin (Book One), by HARRY FLETCH- 
ER Scott, ANNABEL Horn, and JOHN 
FLAGG GUMMERE. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., 1948. 447 pages, $2.40. 

This exceptionally attractive book, with a lavish 
selection of appropriate colored illustrations, can- 
not fail to appeal to pupils in beginning classes 
(and to teachers of such classes). The material is 
well graded and chosen with unusual care, the 
examples of new grammatical points are clear, and 
core words of new constructions are underlined. 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


How to Use an Encyclopedia 

How to Make an Honest Report 
How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 

How to Do Committee Work 

How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 


Discussion 
How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
How to Use an Index 


OO OOO0O00n0 OO 


How to Use the World Almanac 

How to Locate References on a Topic 

How to Read a Graph 

How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 

How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 

How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 

How to Prepare a Good Report 

How to Give an Oral Report 

How to Make a Written Report 


O00 O O OOOO 


Now in its 5th printing 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the widely used text- 
book for pupils that allows teachers to make more effi- 
cient use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
— of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 





[——— 30-day approval—List price $1.75——— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $31.50. 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal copies 
— s quantity order for the pupils is being con- 
sidered. 








INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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If We Didn't... 
Our Readers Wouldn't 
Either 


If we as editors of The Journal of 
Education did not thoroughly enjoy our 
work, our readers would not enjoy what 
we produce for them. Yes, we know that 
education is serious business. But educa- 
tion flourishes best in an atmosphere of 
pleasure. We suspect the pedagogue who 
takes himself too seriously. Instruction 
and learning are entirely human pro- 
cedures—a fact we like to believe can be 
reflected in a human sort of magazine. 
At any rate we admit a certain thrill from 
meeting good ideas aptly expressed and 
from spreading these across the country 


and around the world. 


But we are never satisfied. We want 
more of the people who believe educa- 
tion can be enjoyable to share in reading 
the school magazine that has stood the 
test of more years than any other. We 
also want more of the same sort to slip 
us occasional articles. These may deal with 
educational theory or practice. Our read- 
ers can think as well as do. They can 
adapt as well as adopt suggestions. They 
read the Journal because they are alive 
and awake and the Journal helps to keep 


them so. 
So join us, won’t you? 


The Journal of Education 
($3 a Year) 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 8 
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The reading selections cover such a variety of in. 
triguing topics that a pupil who has mastered this 
book will have an extraordinarily clear insight into 
Roman life and times. 

Word study is presented by various interesting 
devices including reference to such recent additions 
in English as penicillin and video. Frequent Latin 
questions on the content of reading selections may 
well serve teachers as a means of vitalizing the les. 
son with simple Latin conversation. Throughout the 
book Latin is made more real for the pupil by com. 
parison with Rome and America. As an aid to pro- 
nunciation, the written accent is given in paradigms, 
and consonant i is written as j (e.g., jam—not iam), 
(Such substitution of j for i characterizes several 
recent Latin texts.) The page set-up is a delight to 
the eye, and the book is remarkably free from 
typographical errors. 

Using Latin should be welcomed by both pupils 
and teachers. 

Emory E. COCHRAN 
Fort Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Chemistry in Action, by Grorce M. Raw- 
Lins and ALDEN H. Strruste. Boston: D. 
C. Heath and Company, 1948. 568 pages, 
$3. 

Chemistry in Action has much to be said in its 
favor. Assuredly, as the authors claim, “the mastery 
of the subject matter included will . . . prepare you 
to pass a college-entrance examination.” It is an 
excellent reference book, being almost encyclopaedic 
in nature. It includes very recent information in 
many areas—atomic-energy developments, synthetics, 
and plastics, to name a few. Applications and illus- 
trations have been drawn from all phases of chem- 
istry. The illustrative material has been wisely 
selected and adds much to the value of the book. 
A definite effort to make the pages attractive and 
interesting in appearance is evident. Still another 
good feature is the inclusion of historical material, 
so often neglected in the usual chemistry book. 

As a textbook, however, it has some serious flaws. 
The authors fall far short of their second major 
objective, “to help you to reason scientifically.” No 
opportunity is given for scientific thinking or prob- 
lem solving on the part of the students. Hypotheses 
are given, conclusions are drawn, answers are ready 
made. The student need only read and remember! 
The presentation is completely factual and ex- 
planatory, with almost no suggestions for student 
activity or experimentation. More attention, too, 
should have been devoted to the style of writing. 
Many of the paragraphs are simply lists of related 
facts, sometimes poorly organized and confusing. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
AND METHODS 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


William H. Hartley, Editor 


Designed to provide a handbook of audio-visual materials and methods 
which will give practical help and inspiration to teachers and administra- 
tors. Individual chapters treat each type of audio-visual material. Each chapter 
sets forth general principles and gives the application of the material in actual 
classroom situations. Chapter authors are experienced persons eminently 
qualified to discuss each type of material. 


The scope and nature of this publication are best indicated by the following 
partial list of topics presented: 


Social Learning Through Audio-Visual Material . . . War Films and 


Postwar Impacts . . . Administration and Use of Audio-Visual Materials 
... The Excursion . . . Field Study . . . Use of Realia ... Museums... 
... Still Pictures . . . Textbook Illustrations . . . Filmstrips . . . Lantern 


Slides . . . Posters, Charts, Cartoons, and Graphs .- . Maps . . . Motion 
Pictures . . . Radio . . . Recordings. 


The appendix contains a list of further reading references on each topic and 
a source list of audio-visual materials. 


Price: $2.00 paper, $2.50 cloth binding 


Eighteenth Yearbook 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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ATTENTION 


Counselors ! 


@ Reprints now ready 





for immediate order 





@ Be ready to answer 


current draft queries 


COUNSELING STUDENTS ON 
THE DRAFT: BASIC DATA 


(reprinted from OCCUPATIONS, October, 1948) 
prepared by 


Harry A. Jager and Arthur L. Benson 


* Explains the new draft 
regulations. 


" Answers your sixty most- 
asked questions. 


" Nine full pages of invalu- 
able, authentic, draft in- 
formation. 


ORDER COPIES AT ONCE 
for yourself and clients 


1 to 24 copies $.10 each 


Order of 25 or more $.05 each 


" Please enclose stamps or cash with order 


addressed to the Headquarters Office of 


THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


82 Beaver Street, Room 510 
New York 5, N.Y. 
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Many of the explanations could be clearer and 
simpler. Less emphasis on brevity and conciseness, 
and more on readability, would have made this 
book not only easier for the average high-school 
student to understand, but also more interesting 
to him. 

In short, the reviewer would not care to use 
Chemistry in Action as a textbook in beginning 
chemistry, but highly recommends it as a supple. 
mentary book for student reference. 


STEPHANIE E. LAuctus 
Cleveland Jr. High School 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


Handbook for School Custodians (grd ed.), 
by ALANSON D. BRAINARD et al. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1948. 262 
pages, paper bound, $1.75. 

This completely revised and highly practical 
handbook of school maintenance and operation is 
designed to fill three general needs. It is a text- 
book for pre-service and in-service training courses 
for school custodians; it is a very useful reference 
for the working custodian; it is an informative and 
valuable little volume for the school administrator 
who recognizes the important role of the custodian 
and of the physical plant in the effectiveness of the 
educational program. 

The opening chapters, while directed to the 
custodian, should be carefully read by the super- 
intendent or principal, since they deal with such 
matters as selection, qualifications, and relation- 
ships of custodians. The suggestions for a work 
schedule have particular interest to the principal, 
too. The rest of the book deals in a detailed way 
with supplies, equipment, heating and ventilating, 
painting and the like, most of the data being 
soundly based on practical experience supported by 
some research. 

The weakest chapter, “Illumination,” ignores best 
modern thought and research. 

Many a school man will find himself referring 
to this book for practical suggestions in problems 
of home maintenance—perhaps at some risk to 
happy relations with that housekeeping authority 
with whom he marched to the altar! Earlier edi- 
tions of the handbook were long on practice and 
short on theory. This edition brings the two to a 
better balance. The reference is almost alone in 
the field, and should find a place in the reading of 
school administrators and on the shelves of cus- 
todians. 

ARCHIBALD B. SHAW 
Assistant Superintendent 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 
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Let's Go Metric... 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 
OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


20TH YEARBOOK 


of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


Compiled by the Committee on the Metric System 
J. T. Johnson, Chairman 
W. D. Reeve, Editor 


A series of significant articles by people from widely varied fields of 
activity—advancing a comprehensive view of the metric system, its na- 
ture, history, and uses. 


Why not adopt the metric system? 


—It’s easier to learn and use, more accurate, faster. 
—All countries but the British Empire and the U.S.A. have adopted it. 


—It is already used in this country in science, medicine, pharmacy, en- 
gineering. 
CONTENTS 

System in Measures: The need for correlated units, their scientific devel- 
opment, and their widespread adoption. The System at Work: Evalua- 
tions and endorsements of the metric system by users in widely varied 
fields of activity. Of Public Interest: Publicity given to the metric sys- 
tem through press, radio, and groups advocating adoption. Toward 
Wider Use: Methods of making the change to the metric system both 
in general use and in education. 


Valuable for mathematics and science teachers, 
engineers, libraries. 304 pp. Cloth $3.00 postpaid. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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THE PEABODY 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION 


Published bi-monthly by the 
Faculty of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, the JOUR- 
NAL presents representative 
views in the general field of Edu- 
cation. Each issue contains ar- 
ticles on the varying phases of 
the current situation. Each issue 
includes the Bi-monthly Book- 
notes, a budgeted selection of 
professional and cultural books 


for the teacher’s library. 


Now in the Twenty-Sixth 
Year of Publication 


Sample copy sent on request 
Subscription price $3.00 the year 


ADDRESS 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 242) 


OUT OF POLITICS: The State of Washingtog 
recently “fell in line with a trend toward more 
professional state education departments,” reports 
Alabama School Journal. Hereafter, instead of being 
elected by popular vote, members of the state 
board of education will be “chosen by local schoo} 
boards sitting as district conventions.” Utah was 
the first state to use schoolboard conventions ag q 
means of selecting state-board members. 


RADIO vs. ILLITERACY: A plan to combat il 
literacy on a world-wide scale through distribution 
of cheap radio receivers is being considered by a 
Unesco commission, reports Unesco Courier. The 
idea is to work with radio manufacturers to de. 
velop several types of simplified, low-priced radio 
receivers—one that might be produced for as little 
as $4 a set, and better models at prices ranging up 
to $10. The sets would be distributed through 
governments at the manufacturer's selling price. In 
5 European countries the number of radios per 1,000 
population ranges from 5 to 50—and in 7 Latin 
American countries, from 1 to 35. But radio dis- 
tribution is far lower in Asia and the East Indies. 
India has fewer than one radio receiver per 1,000 
population, and China has fewer than 2 per 1,000 
population. With cheap radios widely distributed, 
nations could undertake mass schooling. 


HAWTHORNE: English teachers will have to 
revise their comments on Nathaniel Hawthorne as 
a man, a writer, and a politician, according to 
Randall Stewart’s Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Biog- 
raphy, recently published by Yale University Press. 
The book is the result of 20 years of literary 
detective work by Dr. Randall, including use of 
infra-red photography on Hawthorne's manuscripts. 
Prevailing judgments on Hawthorne, based upon 
his writings, are that he was a morbid, shy, dreamy 
writer, a cold, passionless person, and a helpless 
participant in politics. But by long, painstaking 
work with infra-red photography on Hawthorne's 
original manuscripts, Dr. Stewart found that they 
had been “mangled beyond recognition”—chiefly 
by Mrs. Hawthorne. “She omitted passages, she re- 
wrote and rephrased, always in the interest of 
elegance and Victorian propriety, and she inked 
out.” Hawthorne emerges in Dr. Stewart's study 
as a warm, sociable man who regarded gin as “both 
wholesomer and more agreeable” than champagne; 
as a better writer than the published versions of 
his works indicate; and as a skillful, effective poli- 
tician. It’s a wise teacher that knows his own truths 
about the past. 
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